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FAMILIAR FACES. 
BY ETHEL TANE. 


I KNow the words are beautiful, 
That those well-chosen rhymes 

Fall smoothly clear, and musical 
As softly calling chimes. 


But seldom now I heed the flow 
Of rhymes so often told, 

Although the thoughts that lie below 
Seem sweeter than of old. 


Tis much the same, O friend, with you : 
I often hardly see 

How darkly fringed and deeply blue 
The eyes you turn on me, 


Yes, words and faces that we know 
Will pall at times, I fear : 
*Tis thoughts and souls that do but grow 
More intimately dear. 
Irish Monthly. 





REST. 


WHEN thou art weary of the world, and lean- 
ing 
Upon my breast, 
My soul will show to thine its hidden meaning, 
And thou shalt rest, 
When thou art eagerly, but vainly, aiming 
At some far end, 
Thou knowest not thy pining and complaining 
Have pierced thy Friend. 
My presence is around thee and about thee — 
Thou dost not know — 
But if thou knewest, thou wouldst ne’er doubt 
me, 
I love thee so. 
Thou art a very child, and needest guiding — 
Thee I will lead: 
Another guide might be too quick in chiding, 
Nor know thy need. 


Lean on me, child—nor faint beneath thy 
sighing, 

With help so near: 

I took upon me all thy grief and dying 
To heal thy fear. 

When thou art resting in my secret dwelling, 
Shadowed by me, 

Thou shalt not tire of listening —I of telling 
My love for thee. 

Thine eyes are bent upon each loving token 
Sent by my hand; 

With these alone thy spirit would be broken 
In thy fair land. 

Thou art a lover of all things of beauty 
In earth and space ; 

Then, surely, ’twere thy pleasure and thy duty 
Their source to trace. 


Track the bright river of each much-prized 
blessing 
Back to its source ; 
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See all the blooming growth thy foot is press- 
in 
Along its course. 
See, gathered in thy storehouse of sweet 
dreaming, 
Each glowing thought, 
Which daylight, starlight, or the moon’s sweet 
gleaming 
To thee have brought, 
All real beauty which thy heart is greeting — 
In this fair earth — 
All music which thy charmed ear is meeting, 
From me had birth. 
But this will be revealed when thou art leaning 
Upon my breast. 
Thy soul shall comprehend my hidden mean- 
ing — 
And thou shalt rest. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


A VALENTINE. 


IF I were a leaf on a tree, 
And you were the wind from the west ; 
Would you waft me away in your strong em- 
brace, 
And pillow my head on your breast ? 


If you were the sun in his strength, 
And I were a morsel of dew ; 

Would you lift me away from my low estate, 
And carry me nearer you ? 


If you were the king among men, 
And only my love were mine, 
Would you single me out from all maidens on 
earth, 
To choose me your Valentine ? 
From “ Poems by Mary T. Reiley.” 


SUMMER EVE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 
HEINRICH HEINE, 


*¢ Dimmernd liegt der Sommerabend.” 


DIM Ly falls the summer even, 

Over forests and green meadows, 
Golden moon, through misty shadows, 
Beams down from the azure heaven, 


By the brookside, with a shrillness, 
Chirps the cricket, and a flashing 

Of the waters, and a plashing, 

Greets the wanderer through the stillness. 


Yonder where the waters shimmer, 

Bathes alone the elf-queen nightly ; 

Arm and shoulder, shining whitely, 

In the moonlight softly glimmer. 
ANONYMOUS, 




















THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOR. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOR.* 


THE series of effects which are distin- 
guished as color are certainly amongst 
the most beautiful of the visible attributes 
of nature. The exquisite tints of the 
sunset sky, the many-hued arch of the 
rainbow, the gorgeous livery of the flow- 
ers, the variegated plumage of birds, the 
bright glimmer and sheen of insects, and 
the soft verdure of the valleys and hills, 
all rise up as a vivid panorama in the 
mind the instant the simple word 
“color” is suggested in the train of 
thought. 

Every one is familiar with the circum- 
stance that the colors, with which natural 
objects are so brilliantly clothed, require 
sunshine or daylight to render them obvi- 
ous to the eye. In the deepening twi- 
light of evening they are toned down into 
fainter hues and less striking contrasts ; 
in the moonlight they are dissolved into 
hueless shadows; in the darkness of 
night they are concealed altogether under 
the sable cloak that then covers all visible 
objects. From this it becomes at once 
plain that light is required to make colors 
perceptible. In the absence of light the 
most vivid colors fail to render their ex- 
istence manifest to human eyes. 

But science, which in the present day 
is always striving to penetrate beneath 
the outer appearances of things, is by no 
means satisfied to rest in this superficial 
apprehension of an obvious fact. It, with 
its deeper insight, is aware that light not 
only makes the bright and gay colors 
of natural objects apparent to the eye, 
but that it actually faints these with the 


* 1. On the Theory of Compound Colors, and the 
Relations of the Colors to the Spectrum. By J. 
Crerk Maxwett, M.A. Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society, Vol. CL. 1860. 

2. Manual of the Science of Color. By Witt1aM 
Benson, Architect. London: 1871. 

3. Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By H. 
HELMHOLTZ, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Berlin. Translated by E. ATKtnson, Ph.D., and Dr. 
Pye Smitn, B.A. London: 1873. 

4. Six Lectures on Light. By Joun TynpaAtt, 
LL.D., F.R.S. London: 1873. 

5. Elementary Treatise on the Wave Theory of 
Light. By H. Ltoyp, D.D. London: 1876, 

6. Modern Chromatics, with Applications to Art 
and Industry. By Ocpen N. Roop, Professor of 
Physics in Columbia College. London: 1879. 
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hues which are seen. The colors of nat- 
ural objects are not merely covered up 
under the shadow of night; but they are 
actually, for the time, withdrawn or de- 
stroyed. Under the deep shadow of 
night there is no such thing on the face 
of nature as the greenness of grass, 
or the crimson and scarlet, the azure and 
gold, of the flowers. Just as the tints of 
the sunset sky or the hues of the rainbow 
can be seen by close watching to be taken 
away from the clouds, or mist-screens, as 
the light is withdrawn, so in actual fact 
the color is removed from the most vividly 
tinted objects on the surface of the earth 
as the light is shut off by the intervention 
of opaque substance. Color, in reality, is 
an attribute of light, and in no sense a 
quality of the object in which it is mani- 
fested. . 

There is nothing particularly novel in 
this assertion of the fundamental canon 
of the philosophy of color. The fact, so 
far, is well known to all educated and 
fairly intelligent people. But it is not as 
commonly understood that this familiar 
circumstance entails a series of conse- 
quences which are of a very marvellous 
character, which shed a new meaning 
upon many of the abstruse operations of 
nature, and which, on that account, are 
of great interest. There is, perhaps, no 
branch of science in the present day that 
is more instinct with wonderful revela- 
tions than the one which deals with the 
effects of luminous vibration, and with 
the color-painting of nature. 

Light, in itself, is essentially due to 
vibratory movement. It is a something 
which trembles, and whose tremblings 
are feit when these strike upon the keenly 
sensitive nerve-fibrils of the eye. Vision 
is a result of the propagation of these 
subtle tremblings to the sensorial tracts 
of the brain. What the substance is 
which vibrates in the first instance into 
light, science itself is not yet competent 
to explain. But scientific authorities con- 
ceive that it is a material entity of a 
thinness and lightness a myriad times 
surpassing the thinness and lightness of 
the rarest air-vacuum that has ever been 
produced by human agency; a medium so 
light and rare, indeed, that it is virtually 
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without appreciable weight, for, if it pos- 
sessed that attribute in any sensible 
degree, it would be gathered up into clus- 
tering agglomerations about the earth and 
its kindred world-associates in space, in- 
stead of being scattered evenly through 
the vast chasms that lie between. It 
spreads certainly from the earth to the 
sun, and from the sun to the stars, if the 
so-called rays of light, which are seen 
sparkling from the stars and blazing from 
the sun, are tremulous impulses of mate- 
rial substance. The only designation 
which the ingenuity of science has been 
able to contrive for this omnipresent 
agent is a word which it has borrowed 
from the language of ancient Greece. It 
is now spoken of as “ether,” which to 
the old Greek philosophers was the name 
of ‘the far-reaching azure of space seen 
where the transparent air mingles with 
the circumambient sky. It is also called 
the “ luminiferous ether,” because light is 
wafted or borne upon the wings of its 
vibrations. 

As occurs in various other of the do- 
mains of scientific research, there are 
many particulars which are known con- 
cerning this impalpable entity, although 
its own actuality of existence is beyond 
the direct grasp of the senses. Thus it 
is well understood that the vibrations of 
this subtle agent, although endowed with 
an almost spiritual fleetness, have never- 
theless a pace which can be measured 
and marked. The sun is, in round num- 
bers, ninety-three million miles from the 
earth. But the vibrations of light pass 
across the vast chasm that lies between 
the sun and the earth in eight minutes 
and a quarter, or in four hundred and 
ninety-five seconds of time.* In order, 
however, that they may accomplish the 
long journey in such a time, they must 
travel with a speed of nearly one hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand miles in a sec- 
ond, or, in other words, with a velocity 
one million times greater than that with 


* In exact figures at the rate of 187,878 miles a sec- 
ond, if the distance of the sun be taken at the recently 
reduced estimate of ninety-three million miles. Under 
the old estimate of the distance of the sun the velocity 
of light was conceived to be a hundred and ninety-two 
thousand miles a second. 





which the vibrations of sound are propa- 
gated through the air. 

The discovery of the rate of the propa- 
gation of light was made in a very in- 
genious and remarkable way by the 
Danish astronomer Roemer just two cen- 
turies ago. He was at that time residing 
at Paris, and engaged in observing the 
movements of the satellites of Jupiter, 
and, whilst doing so, he happened to 
notice that the return of the first satellite 
into the shadow of the planet took place 
after a perceptibly longer interval with 
each successive recurrence. After one 
hundred returns, the satellite was fifteen 
minutes behind what should, to appear- 
ance, have been the proper instant for its 
plunge into the shadow. While reflect- 
ing upon the possible cause of this re- 
tardation and irregularity, it occurred to 
Roemer that, during the entire period of 
this observed retardation, the planet itself 
had been getting further and further away 
from the earth as it swept on in its vast 
orbit, and that, if the indication of its 
position and behavior had to be conveyed 
to the earth by an agent which required 
time for its progress, that agent would 
obviously need more time for the per- 
formance of its passage when the planet 
was far away, than when it was near. 
Subsequent calculations of a more refined 
and exhaustive character established the 
fact that the eclipse of the satellite oc- 
curred sixteen minutes and a half later 
when the earth was on the opposite side 
of the sun to the planet, than when it was 
between the sun and the planet; or, in 
other words, that the vibrations of light 
required sixteen minutes and a half to 
make their way across the entire breadth 
of the earth’s orbit, or eight minutes and 
a quarter to traverse the half of that 
breadth, which is the same thing as the 
distance of the sun from the earth. 

The vibrations of light, which make 
their presence felt by striking upon the 
nerve-structures of the eye, are as marvel- 
lous in the matter of size as they are in 
the matter of speed. A soap-bubble can 
be blown so thin that the film is not 
more than the one hundred and fifty-six 
thousandth part of an inch in thickness. 
Experiment with a film of this character 
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has shown that three or four such, placed 
together, would give depth enough for a 
single vibration of light. The German 
optician Nobert, by the exertion of al- 
most inconceivable skill, rules lines upon 
glass, of which as many as one hundred 
and twelve thousand lie within the span 
of an inch. Such lines, again, have been 
experimentally shown to be a little fur- 
ther apart than the length of a luminous 
vibration. The shortest vibrations of 
light include at least two such lines in 
their excursion or amplitude. The finest 
light-vibrations which have been meas- 
ured are not more than the one fifty- 
seven thousandth part of an inch in 
length. The line which follows here, 
——, represents the length of such a vi- 
bration magnified ten thousand times. 
But if there are fifty-seven thousand 
vibrations of light in an inch, how many 
must there be in the ninety-three mil- 
lion miles which intervene between the 
earth and sun! Fifty-seven thousand in 
an inch implies nearly thirty-seven hun- 
dred millions in a mile, or, in round num- 
bers, six hundred and seventy-nine mil- 
lions of millions in one hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand miles. As light 
travels one hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand miles in a second, therefore six 
hundred and seventy-nine millions of 
millions of vibrations must pass any fixed 
point in the route every second, or, what 
comes to the same thing, must strike 
each second upon the eye at the end of 
the journey, to call up in it the sensation 
of vision. These numbers, as a matter of 
fact, far transcend man’s powers of exact 
estimation. Millions of millions are 
quantities that the human mind is en- 
tirely incompetent to grasp in any definite 
sense ; and this difficulty is materially en- 
hanced when, as in this case, the millions 
of millions have to be conceived as suc- 
ceeding each other in the brief interval 
which is concerned in the single beat of a 
seconds pendulum. Nevertheless, it is 
substantially with such quantities that 
physical science has, of necessity, to deal 
when it undertakes to investigate the 
character of light. When a beam of 
clear sunshine flashes upon the human 
eye, shocks, as frequent and as minute as 





those which have been described, strike 
upon the nerve-structure of the organ. 

Even this, however, does not exhaust 
the marvels of the subject. The nerves 
of the eye not only feel the vibrations of 
light, but they are conscious that in those 
vibrations there are differences of im- 
pulses that may be distinguished from 
each other. Sunshine not only consists 
of vibrations which are communicated as 
rapid shocks to the eye, but contains also 
within itself tremblings of different or- 
ders of intensity and different degrees of 
power, which, although mingled _inti- 
mately together, can nevertheless be so 
sifted apart by appropriate management 
that each can be examined by itself. 

The first clear demonstration of this 
compound and complicated nature of sun- 
shine was accidentally made by Sir Isaac 
Newton, although he was not himself, at 
the time, aware of all that was implied in 
his discovery. Having admitted a beam 
of strong sunshine into a dark room 
through a small hole in the window-shut- 
ter, he placed a triangular bar, or prism, 
of glass in the path of the sunbeam, in 
order to note the bending of the beam out 
of its proper course by the influence of 
the prism. In doing this, however, he 
found, to his surprise, that the beam was 
not only bent out of its course, but that it 
was broken up also, or dispersed, into a 
lengthened streak of rainbow-like colors. 
Upon the white screen, which he had pre- 
pared to receive the spot of sunshine after 
it had traversed the prism, there was cast, 
not the round spot of clear light which he 
had looked for, but a lengthened-out rib- 
bon of illumination, in which seven dis- 
tinct colors, violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and red, followed each 
other in close and rapid succession, 
From this beautiful experiment Sir Isaac 
Newton sagaciously inferred that white 
light, or sunlight, consists of seven differ- 
ent kinds of beams, all bound up together, 
but capable of being severed from each 
other. Tothe colored band which he had 
thus produced upon the screen, he gave 
the name of the “prismatic image,” or 
“spectrum,” the technical designation 
by which it has since continued to be 
known. 
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Sir Isaac Newton conccived that the 
different kinds of light, which he had 
sifted asunder in this way out of the sun- 
beam, were in reality the shocks of differ- 
ent kinds of particles which had been 
shot out ofthe sun. It is now held, how- 
ever, that they are the results of different 
orders of vibrations of the luminiferous 
ether, and not shocks from emitted parti- 
cles. Thus it has been pretty well ascer- 
tained that the violet light of the spectrum 
is a nerve-sensation produced by vibra- 
tions which are the one fifty-seven thou- 
sandth part of an inch in length; the 
green light, a sensation produced by 
vibrations the one forty-seven thousandth 
part of an inch; and the red light, a sen- 
sation produced by vibrations that are the 
one thirty-nine thousandth part. These 
different-lengthed vibrations all travel to- 
gether with the same speed so long as 
their journey lies through the void chasms 
of space. They keep company with each 
other in passing from the sun to the earth. 
But they are, nevertheless, not endowed 
with the same intensity of moving force, 
so that, when they have to make their 
way through the somewhat impeding sub- 
stance of glass, instead of through void 
space, they do not continue to travel at 
an equal pace, but part company, the 
stronger vibrations pushing on, and the 
weaker lagging behind, and being more 
and more turned aside out of their origi- 
nal course than those which possess the 
greater energy. In traversing the prism 
of glass, the relatively short and weak 
violet and blue vibrations move with less 
resolute impulse than the green and the 
yellow, which are of superior amplitude 
and force; and the green and yellow, in 
their turn, move with less than the still 
longer and stronger vibrations of the 
orange and red. The ultimate result is 
that the short and weak blue vibrations 
are thrown the most out of their original 
course to one end of the spectral band, 
whilst the longest and strongest red vibra- 
tions, with their more resolute impulse, 
make their way to the other end of the 
prismatic image. It is another conse- 
quence of the superior momental energy 
of the red vibrations that the red rays 
themselves are less separated and dis- 
persed than the green and blue. The red 
space of the spectrum is narrower and 
brighter than the space which is occupied 
by the tints of blue. 

The vibrations of light are manifestly 
sifted asunder in this way because the 
tremulous movements of the ether are 
embarrassed in their progress when they 





get entangled amidst the molecules of the 
glass. The minute particles of the vitre- 
ous substance impede the propagation of 
the vibrations that are passing amongst 
them, and they impede that propagation 
the most in the case of the vibrations that 
have the least vigor and force. There is, 
however, another way in which this sifting 
asunder of the different orders of vibra- 
tions is accomplished in the ordinary 
operations of nature, that even more 
strikingly illustrates this power of molec- 
ular interference, when the matter is 
properly understood. 

When sunshine or daylight falls upon 
a piece of white paper, the paper appears 
to be white because all the vibrations 
which fall upon it are shot back or re- 
flected to the eye. White light falls upon 
the paper, and white light is thrown from 
it to the organ of vision. The paper ap- 
pears white because all the vibrations, 
both the long ones and the short ones, or, 
at least, an equal proportional quantity of 
all those vibrations, are sent back from its 
surface. If sunshine be allowed to fall 
upon black cloth instead of upon white 
paper, the chief part of the vibrations 
penetrates in a short distance amidst the 
particles and fibres of the cloth, and is 
extinguished there, in place of being re- 
turned to the eye. The cloth is black, 
instead of white, because these luminous 
vibrations are kept in it instead of being 
shot back. If all the vibrations were 
absolutely absorbed and destroyed, the 
black cloth would be as invisible as the 
black darkness of a starless and moonless 
night. The cloth is dimly seen because 
in reality a small quantity of the vibra- 
tions are thrown back from its outside 
surface before they get entangled within 
the constituent particles of the fabric, 
and so communicate to it a surface-sheen 
which just suffices to redeem it from in- 
visibility. Blackness, when it is com- 
plete, is the same thing as invisibility. 
It communicates no light-vibrations to 
the eye, and consequently excites no sen- 
sation of vision in the organ. 

But when sunlight falls upon such an 
object as the petals of a scarlet geranium, 
a more complicated operation ensues. 
The vibrations of shorter amplitude and 
inferior strength are received deep into 
the petal-substance of the flower, and are 
there held fast and quenched. But the 
longer and stronger vibrations, having 
also penetrated a certain distance in 
amidst the molecules, are first arrested, 
and then turned back without being de- 
stroyed. The flower, accordingly, is seen 
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by their alge gay» and by their in- 
t 


strumentality alone. appears as if 
bathed by the vibrations which it returns ; 
that is, by the red vibrations of light. 
The flower of the geranium looks red, 
because it returns the red vibrations to 
the eye. There is no other tint of color 
amidst the red, because the green and 
blue vibrations of inferior strength are 
held back by the flower, and not forwarded 
on to the eye in the companionship of the 
red. When sunlight falls upon the flower 
of the violet, the vibrations of great and 
medium amplitude are extinguished in 
the substance of the flower, whilst those 
of shortest amplitude and lowest strength 
are shot back from its molecules to the 
eye, and so clothe its tissues with the 
tints of violet. The flower of the prim- 
rose, in a somewhat similar way, retains 
all the vibrations but the yellow ones, and 
ives those back to the eye; and green 
eaves absorb and destroy all the vibra- 
tions but green, and send back those 
green ones to the eye. Such, then, is the 
process by which the painting of nature 
with color is brought about. The lumi- 
niferous vibrations of different orders, 
which are contained in the sunlight, are 
sifted apart by the action of the material 
substances on which they fall, and some 
of the severed vibrations are retained and 
destroyed, whilst others are not so de- 
stroyed, but are started again upon a re- 
flected progress. Which of the vibrations 
it is that are quenched, and which that are 
returned to the eye, depends upon the 
nature of the surface that is brought into 
communication with their tremulous move- 
ments. Some molecules drink in and 
retain one kind of vibrations, and others 
absorb and extinguish only those of a dif- 
ferent character. But, under the shadow 
of night, there is no color anywhere. 
There is then only that difference of mo- 
lecular condition in opaque objects which 
enables them to deal in this sifting and 
discriminating way with the luminous 
vibrations when these are again supplied 
with the return of daylight. 

In all cases, however, in which color is 
produced in visible objects from the fall- 
ing upon them of the vibrations of white 
light, such color is due to the vibrations 
having made their way to some extent in 
amongst the particles of which such ob- 
jects are composed. In order that the 
vibrations of one class may be severed 
from those of a different kind, and in 
order that some shall be extinguished, it 
is indispensable that the whole shall be 
brought into close quarters with the 





material molecules that are the effective 
— in the process of interference. In 
all probability the vibrations penetrate at 
least ten or twelve times their own 
depths into the substance, when any 
material effect is produced, so that those 
which are returned have to pass twice 
through this extent of the influencing 
molecules. Of the vibrations which pass 
in, one part is more powerfully absorbed 
and more easily extinguished than the 
rest, and it is the part which is not so ab- 
sorbed, but which is sent back again, 
which determines the color that is dis- 
cerned. Such portions of the vibrations 
as are thrown back from the actual sur- 
face, without having penetrated at all 
amidst the absorbing and refracting mole- 
cules, still bear the character of white 
light, because they have not been sub- 
jected to the sifting operation carried on 
by the molecules lying within, and, on 
this account, the color of visible objects is 
in every case mingled with some uncol- 
ored superficial reflection, or gloss. With 
very compact substances, such as metallic 
silver, the light may be almost entirely 
reflected from the surface, without pene- 
trating in amongst the particles atall. It 
then appears to the eye as the well-known 
colorless, but brilliant, metallic lustre. 
There are many charming experiments 
contrived by scientific men to show that 
the explanation which has been here 
given is the correct interpretation of the 
color-effects of nature. Some of these 
are very easily performed, and are of an 
instructive and interesting character. 
Thus, for instance, if the deep orange- 
colored solution, which is made when 
bichromate of potash is dissolved in 
water, be poured into a dish, or bath, of 
black ebonite, and this be placed on the 
floor, no color is seen in the liquid, because 
the black ebonite absorbs aad destroys all 
the luminous vibrations which pass down 
to it through the liquid. No yellow light 
at all is returned to the eye. But if 
a white porcelain plate be slipped into the 
dish, the orange color of the liquid imme- 
diately becomes visible, because then the 
orange vibrations, which are not de- 
stroyed by the liquid, are returned through 
it from the white plate, and so finally 
reach the eye. The liquid itself destroys 
all the vibrations but those which produce 
the orange impression. The black ebon- 
ite destroys the orange vibrations which 
the solution of bichromate of potash has 
spared. But the white plate reflects them 
instead. A somewhat similar experiment 
to this is exhibited by nature itself every 
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day, when the a which falls upon 
the opaque surface of the earth, is reflected 
from it up into the air. The strong red 
vibrations make their way out through 
the air into space, and are dissipated 
there so as to be lost to human eyes. 
But the faint blue vibrations, having less 
penetrative impulse, and being unable to 
struggle through, are intercepted on their 
way by the minute particles of air and 
transparent a which lie in their path, 
and are turned back from them to the eye. 
They then are seen as the blueness of the 
overhanging vault of thesky. After sun- 
set the vibrations, which pass up from 
the sun into the vapors and mists that 
float above the western horizon, do not 
make their way through these obstructive 
media as freely as the light-vibrations do 
through the clearer air of noontide, and, 
consequently, then even the strong orange 
and red lights are intercepted and turned 
back to the eye, and in that way the west- 
ern sky gets clothed with the gorgeous 
hues which are so common in the early 
twilight. 

The familiar effect produced by colored 
fires is sufficient in itself, if rightly con- 
sidered, to establish the doctrine of the 
nature of color which has been here ad- 
vanced. When illumination is artifically 
produced by a monochromatic or one- 
colored flame, no other tint appears in 
objects of any kind than the one which 
that particular flame is competent to con- 
fer. Red fire makes everything look red, 
and green fire makes everything look 
green. The most instructive, however, 
of the monochromatic lights is the one 
which contains only very faint yellow 
vibrations, such as is illustrated in a rude 
form in the snap-dragon of the Christmas 
season. This light, when properly pre- 
pared, is capable of producing a very 
startling and surprising effect. The best 
= for its production consists in 

eating over a spirit lamp, in a shallow 
iron dish, a mixture of equal parts of 
spirit of wine and water, into which some 
common salt’ has to be sprinkled when 
the dilute spirit begins to boil. The salt 
is then decomposed into chlorine and so- 
dium, and, when the mixture is set on 
fire, the sodium tinges with a pale yellow 
hue the flame which rises out of the dish. 
If, in the absence of all other light, a 
group of brilliantly colored objects, such 
as crimson, blue, and green articles of 
apparel, and gaily tinted flowers, be 
brought within the illumination of this 
flame, it is found that all the colors have 
disappeared, and that nothing remains 
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but dingy neutral-tint shades of greater 
or less intensity. Everything appears of 
a ghastly and quite colorless hue. The 
faces of people around assume a blood- 
less, cadaverous aspect, because every 
red tint in the skin is destroyed. This 
experiment, when carefully and skilfully 
exhibited, is, on the whole, the best prac- 
tical illustration that can be given of the 
fact that color is an attribute of light, and 
not a quality of visible objects. 

In the early experiments with the prism 
it was conceived that three only of the 
seven prismatic tints, namely red, yellow, 
and blue, were primary colors, and it was 
held that the other four colors were 
merely secondary minglings of these pri- 
mary ones with each other. As early as 
the year 1792, Christian Ernst Wiinsch 
of Leipzig, however, ascertained that not 
red, yellow, and blue, but red, green, and 
violet, are the primary colors of the spec- 
trum. The experimental proof of this 
view is the fact that none of these colors, 
red, green, and violet, as they are found 
in the spectrum, can be broken up or re- 
solved into other tints. If pure green, 
pure red, or pure violet light is passed 
through the prism, it comes out exactly 
what it goes in. Each of these colors 
must therefore consist of luminous vibra- 
tions which are all of the same fixed and 
definite length. In the paper contributed 
to the Royal Society in 1860, Professor 
Clerk Maxwell gave an account of an 
apparatus which he had devised for the. 
experimental examination of the color- 
rays of the solar spectrum, and he therein 
states that in his experiments he found 
the true and pure centre of green light 
very definitely fixed at a spot which was 
about one-fourth of the length of the 
spectrum from one of its extremities, but 
that he could not as satisfactorily fix the 
position of the pure red and blue rays. 
In reference to the blue, indeed, there is 
some difference of opinion amongst sci- 
entific authorities whether the true centre 
of the undecomposable vibration is to be 
found in the blue or in the violet portion 
of the least refrangible end of the spec- 
trum. Professor Maxwell inclined to 
think that blue had the best claim to the 
distinction. But Dr. Young always 
awarded it to violet, and the majority of 
recent experimentalists support the views 
of Dr. Young. In the most exact of re- 


cent treatises on the composition of light, 
red, green, and violet are spoken of as 
the primitive and undecomposable colors. 
Yellow is unquestionably a compound and 
not a primitive color, as it has so long 
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been conceived to be. Dr. Young appears 
to have been quite aware of this. But 
the beautiful experiments of Professor 
Clerk Maxwell disposed finally of the 
pretensions of yellow. He found that in 
every case orange and yellow vibrations 
in the spectrum were equivalent to mix- 
tures of green and red. When yellow 
light is passed through the prism, red and 
green rays —- from the opposite side, 
and when, on the other hand, red and 
green lights are intimately mingled by 
optical contrivances, they invariably pre- 
sent themselves as yellow. 

All the other secondary colors also can 
be produced in a similar way by minglin 
together the primary ones, if light itself, 
and not artificial pigments, be used. Or- 
ange is composed of red and green, indigo 
of violet and green. Both yellow and 
indigo, and yellow and blue produce white 
when they are mixed together, because 
the yellow contains red and green in it- 
self. The popular notion that yellow and 
blue produce green is a fallacy due to the 
circumstance that colored pigments, and 
not pure luminous vibrations, are em- 
ployed in the artist’s formation of green. 
The colors in artificial pigments are never 
pure. When blue and yellow pigments 
are mixed together, the one absorbs and 
extinguishes all the yellow, orange, and 
red, and the other all the violet, indigo, 
and blue. Green, being thus the only 
color whose vibrations neither extin- 
guishes, is the only one which survives, 
and which is transmitted to the eye when 
blue and yellow pigments are mixed to- 
gether. 

The impurity of pigments as media of 
color is very well illustrated in another 
way. If the three primary colors of the 
spectrum are brought together in due pro- 
portion by an optical contrivance, such as 
passing them back from a concave mirror, 
a spot of pure white light is the result. 
But if a round disc of cardboard be painted 
with the same colors, in the same propor- 
tions, in separate segments, and be then 
rapidly whirled round a central pivot or 
pin, so that the several colors are con- 
fused together in the eye by the whirling, 
the cardboard appears, not white, but of a 
tolerably deep shade of neutral tint. How- 
ever brilliant the hues upon the cardboard 
may be made, these still contain particles 
which absorb and extinguish some of the 
vibrations of each of the several colors, so 
that the proper proportions for the com- 
position of pure white light do not remain. 
This whirling table of cardboard is, how- 
ever, capable of being turned to very in- 





teresting philosophic use. Discs, of the 
four colors, red, yellow, green, and blue, 
and also of white and black, are in the 
first instance prepared in such a way that, 
by means of a slit cut in each straight 
from the centre to the circumference, 
two or three can be slipped over each 
other so as to show any desired com- 
bination of different proportions of col- 
ors on the circular board. A _ second 
set of discs of exactly the same kind, but 
of only half the breadth of the larger ones, 
are also provided. When the inner discs 
are properly arranged, there then appears 
a small central circular space of one series 
of colors, surrounded by a broad rim of a 
different series; and, when the circular 
board is whirled round, the tints produced 
by the inner circle and the outer zone 
under any given adjustment can be com- 
pared, and the segments can be from time 
to time modified in either or both, until 
the two are foundto match. By this piece 
of apparatus it can be readily shown that 
altogether different combinations may be 
made to produce the same result. Thus, 
for instance, if the outer rim consist of 
twenty-three parts of green, forty-four 
parts of yellow, and ninety-nine of blue, 
and the inner circle of one hundred and 
eighteen parts of black and forty-eight 
parts of white, when the table is whirled, 
the central circle and the circumferential 
band are both found to wear precisely the 
same shade of neutral tint. In order to 
produce these effects, the disc must, how- 
ever, be made to revolve as rapidly as 
sixteen times in a second; otherwise the 
different chromatic elements are not com- 
bined in a single impression upon the 
nerves of the eye. The disc must move 
so fast that the impression of the follow- 
ing color falls upon the eye before that of 
the preceding one has passed away. Such 
rapid revolution is easily produced by the 
employment of multiplying wheels to 
drive the disc. By this apparatus it can 
be demonstrated that proper proportions 
of blue and green match with black, white, 
and red. Red and green form a drab 
which matches with black, white, and yel- 
low. The three primary colors, red, blue, 
and green, can, by proper apportionment 
and management, be made to match with 
any hue that can be conceived. 

There is one particular ground upon 
which the promotion of green to the dig- 
nified position of a primary and undecom- 
posable color, in the place of yellow, 
should be contemplated with special satis- 
faction. Green is obviously the great 
central color of nature itself. It is the 
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tint by which by far the larger part of the 
surface of the earth is covered. This 
greenness which is so characteristic an 
attribute of vegetation is due to the for- 
mation of a particular principle in the 
living plant to which the appropriate 
name of “leaf-green,” or “ chlorophyl,” 
has been given. This coloring principle 
is prepared upon the largest scale by the 
co-operation of light and of the living 
vegetable structure. It is produced b 

the destructive resolution of carbonic acid, 
the gaseous food of plants, into its ele- 
ments, and by the appropriation of the 
carbon derived from that source as the 
base of a more elaborate process of manu- 
facture. It is principally composed of 
carbon and hydrogen, but with these two 
predominant constituents there are min- 
gled in relatively small apportionments of 
nitrogen and oxygen. The green product 
is, however, only perfected in the presence 
of sunlight, and that is why vegetation be- 
comes so intensely green in the strong 
sunshine of summer, and why green plants 
become blanched when they are made to 
vegetate in darkness. The exact propor- 
tion of the four essential elements which 
are used in the fabrication of chlorophyl 
is not ascertained with absolute certainty, 
but the chemists conceive that there is 
something like eighteen atoms of carbon 
and eighteen of hydrogen with two atoms 
of nitrogen and three of oxygen appor- 
tioned to each molecule. When the chlo- 
rophyl has been formed out of these 
elements in the transparent spaces of 
living leaves, it is moulded into the shape 
of.a series of little grains, and these 
grains are then packed away close to- 
gether in the interior cavities of the vege- 
table structure. As daylight falls upon 
the membranes of living plants, its vibra- 
tions penetrate in through the outer trans- 
parent films of the structure, until they 
reach the chlorophyl granules within, and 
then all the vibrations but the green are 
absorbed, to be employed in the carbon- 
fixing work, and to be quenched and 
destroyed in the service to which they 
are thus put. But the green vibrations, 
not being so used, are returned back 
through the outer transparent films to 
impress the sensation of greenness upon 
the eye. Only those plants, however, 
which perform the proper carbon-fixing 
work of vegetable life, acquire the attri- 
bute of greenness. Such plants as feed 
parasitically upon already prepared organ- 
ized matters, instead of fixing carbon for 
themselves, have no power to fabricate 
chlorophyl, and are, therefore, of a brown 





color instead of being green. Most fun- 
gous plants are of this character. 

At the approach of autumn the green- 
ness of the leaves begins to change into 
yellow and brown, and even, in some 
cases, into red. This change is simul- 
taneous with the failure of the tissues to 
elaborate chlorophyl. Carbon is insuffi- 
ciently appropriated and imperfectly fixed, 
and an excessive amount of oxygen is 
mingled in with the compound that is 
formed. In other words, the great base 
of vegetative color, the leaf-green, is oxi- 
dized. In the case of red and yellow 
flowers, the color of the petals results 
from a process that is of a somewhat 
analogous character. Chlorophyl is first 
organized in the young petals, and then 
this chlorophyl is changed into red color- 
ing matter by the oxidation of the green 
granules. 

The blue pigment of vegetable struc- 
tures, which is more rarely met with in 
connection with leaves, but which is not 
at all uncommon in their floral modifica- 
tions, appears to be due to the production 
of another kind of modification in the 
chlorophyl. Instead of being unduly ox- 
idized, all traces of oxygen are removed 
from the granules, and a small quantity 
of iodine and increased quantities of car- 
bon are supplied to them in its place. 
Chemists refer the blue coloring principle 
of flowers to a distinct compound, which 
they have named cyanine, and which con- 
tains in every one of its own constituent 
molecules twenty-eight atoms of carbon, 
twenty-five of hydrogen, one of iodine, 
and one of nitrogen. In all probability, 
therefore, the great diversity in the color 
of flowers is due to a mere modification 
of the chlorophyl granules which are pri- 
marily deposited in their cells; yellow 
and orange hues being produced when 
the green chlorophy] is oxidized, and blue 
and violet ones when it is additionally 
carbonized and iodized instead. The 
Swiss botanist De Candolle, who gave 
much attention to this interesting subject, 
classed all the flowers of the oxidized 
series as belonging to what he termed the 
xanthic group, and all those of the deoxi- 
dized or carbonized series as belonging 
to the cyanic group; and he further 
showed that plants which are proper to 
these different groups, as a general rule, 
only change the color of their flowers 
through the tints of their own particular 
series, although both can pass on to red 
as the extreme limit of departure from 
the primary type. The red of the xanthic 
series, however, is of a brilliant scarlet 
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hue, whilst the red of the cyanic series is 
of a violet tint. White, in the case of 
flowers, is in every instance a very diluted 
tint of some kind of color. Some whites 
belong to the xanthic, and some to the 
cyanic, group of colors. This is at once 
made apparent when the petals of white 
flowers are infused in spirits of wine. 
The tincture in this way produced invari- 
ably gives indication of some kind of 
color. Rose-color in flowers is simply a 
variety of red, and consequently may be- 
long to either of the two series. The 
true roses incline to the yellow tints of 
the xanthic type, whilst the rose-colored 
hydrangeas are as obviously allied to the 
blue group. Marigolds, ranunculuses, 
potentillas, evening primroses, and tulips, 
as well as roses, are all illustrations of the 
xanthic group, in which the green chloro- 
phyl tends to change in the flowers 
through yellow and orange to red. Blue 
flowers are almost unknown amongst 
these genera. The geranium, phlox, 
campanula, hyacinth, and anagallis, on 
the other hand, are instances of plants 
in which the variation of the flower is 
through blue and violet to red, but in 
which yellows are scarcely ever seen. 

From the explanation which has here 
been given of the nature of the coloring 
matter of flowers, it will be inferred that 
the great characteristic function of leaves, 
the fixation of carbon and the exhalation 
of oxygen from their pores, can hardly be 
looked for in the petals of flowers. With 
the change of the chlorophyl, either by 
oxidation or by an excessive abundance 
of carbon, the normal process of elabora- 
tion disappears. In all brightly colored 
flowers oxygen is absorbed instead of 
being exhaled, and in some instances 
with such avidity that there is actually a 
rise of temperature in the flower on ac- 
count of the combustive process which is 
carried on in its petals. 

In the recently discovered process for 
the manufacture of aniline dyes, the chem- 
ist in some measure follows out a sugges- 
tion which has been furnished to him by 
nature. These dyes are all primarily 
derived from a compound of hydrogen 
and carbon originally built up by the elab- 
orating power of vegetable life. The 
base of them all is the liquid familiarly 
known as benzine, which is itself pro- 
cured from coal-gas tar by distillation at 
a low temperature. The coal-gas tar is 
obviously, in the first instance, a product 
of the vegetable life which was present in 
the chlorophyl-containing plants whose 
tissues were ultimately converted into 





coal. The benzine extracted from the 
gas tar is converted into aniline by the 
mere addition of one atom of hydrogen 
and one of nitrogen to the six atoms of 
carbon and six of hydrogen which com- 
pose each of its molecules.* 

The person who seems to have first 
conceived a definite idea of the vibratory 
nature of light was Robert Hooke, the 
Gresham professor of geometry in Lon- 
don in 1664. He published in that yeara 
book called “ Micrographia,” in which he 
speaks of light as consisting of a “ quick, 
short, vibratory motion” propagated 
through a homogeneous medium. The 
notion, generally adopted before his time, 
was one which had been originally taught 
by the French philosopher René Des- 
cartes, of Touraine, and which was tothe 
effect that light was caused by the emis- 
sion of small ball-like particles from lumi- 
nous bodies. According to the views of 
Descartes, color was due to the alternat- 
ing rotatory movement of these spher- 
oidal particles. The Dutch philosopher 
Huyghens, known honorably amongst 
scientific men as the first constructor of 
telescopes of large dimensions, repro- 
duced and improved Hooke’s idea in a 
treatise upon the nature of light, which 
was published in Leyden in 1690. In 
this book he referred many of the best- 
known effects of reflection, refraction, 
and double refraction to the instrumental- 
ity of undulation. Sir Isaac Newton 
himself seems to have been in some 
measure inclined at this time to look upon 
the vibratory theory with favor, although 
he subsequently adopted the notion of 
the emission of material particles. The 
ultimate establishment of the undulatory 
theory as an accepted doctrine of science 
was, however, mainly due to the labors of 
Dr. Thomas Young, who was professor 
of natural philosophy in the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in 1801, because 
by its means he satisfactorily explained 
ail the complicated and beautiful phenom- 
ena of the colors of thin plates and of 
polarization, and traced most of these 
effects to the interferences produced 
when vibrations of different lengths and 
velocities coincide with or pass each oth- 
er. He very ingeniously and strikingly 
compared these results with the interfer- 
ences well known to be produced in the 


* In the preparation of the aniline dyes, benzine is 
first treated with strong nitric acid, and turned into a 
compound designated nitro-benzine. This is then acted 
upon by iron filings, acetic acid, and steam, and is in 
that way converted into the aniline, which is afterwards 
transformed by appropriate chemical manipulations 
into the various dyestuffs. 
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case of sound-vibrations propagated 
through the air. Two French engineer 
officers, Auguste Fresnel and Etienne- 
Louis Malus, not long afterwards signally 
confirmed and pov the conclusions 
of Dr. Young by the skilful application of 
mathematical processes. In his compre- 
hensive “ History of the Inductive Sci- 
ences,” Dr. Whewell, in alluding to the 
part which was played by these distin- 
guished investigators in the advancement 
of this branch of human knowledge, 
speaks of Huyghens and Hooke as hav- 
ing pont elo the same service for opti- 
cal science that Copernicus rendered for 
astronomy, of Malus and Sir David 
Brewster as having been the representa- 
tives of Tycho Brahe and Kepler, and of 
Fresnel and Young as —, occupied a 
similar place to Newton in his own de- 
partment of research. As in the case of 
gravity, however, the new doctrine advo- 
cated by these great authorities seems to 
have been ultimately accepted by scien- 
tific men, not because the assumed agency 
had been brought within the actual reac 
of sensual demonstration, but because a 
very complicated and elaborate series of 
physical effects could be explained by its 
instrumentality without a single failure or 
flaw. Wave-lengths and wave-interfer- 
ences are now dealt with by mathematical 
formule, in reasoning upon luminous ef- 
fects, with the same precision and cer- 
tainty as the movements and position of 
the heavenly bodies, and it is in this sense 
that the undulatory theory of light stands 
firmly by the side of the theory of gravi- 
tation. 

It is worthy of a passing notice that, in 
his very interesting series of popular 
lectures on scientific subjects, which were 
not long since introduced to the English 
public under the auspices of Professor 
Tyndall, one of the most competent au- 
thorities on matters of physical science, 
Professor Helmholtz, of the Universit 
of Berlin, confirms Dr. Whewell’s esti- 
mate of the labors of Dr. Young in the 
following remarkable words : — 


The theory of colors, with all these marvel- 
lous and complicated relations, was a riddle 
which Goethe in vain attempted to solve; nor 
were the physicists and physiologists more 
successful. I include myself in the number, 
for I long toiled at the task without getting 
any nearer to my object, until [ at last discov- 
ered that a wonderfully simple solution had 
been discovered at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and had been in print ever since for any 
one to read who chose. This solution was 
found and published by Dr. Young... . He 





was one of the most acute men who ever lived, 
but had the misfortune to be too far in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries. They looked on 
him with astonishment, but could not follow 
his bold speculations, and thus a mass of his 
most important thoughts remained buried and 
forgotten in the “Transactions of the Royal 
Society,” until a later generation, by slow 
degrees, arrived at the rediscovery of Ris dis- 
coveries, and came to appreciate the force 
of his arguments and the accuracy of his con- 
clusions, 


One of the perplexities to which Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz here alludes was the 
consideration that no mechanical impulse 
can be procured from the rays of light. 
The calculation had been made that if the 
molecule of light weighed a single grain, 
its momentum, at its ascertained rate 
of travelling, would be equal to that 
of a hundred-and-fifty-pound-cannon ball, 
moving with the speed of one thousand 
feet in the second; and although it could 
be assumed that the luminous molecule 
might be of many million times less 
weight than one grain, it had also to be 
borne in mind that its impulse could be 
increased many million times by concen- 
tring the action of many rays in the focus 
of a large lens. Still the most delicate 
experiments reveal no trace of impulse. 

Another of the difficulties which had to 
be faced in the emission theory of Des- 
cartes was the extreme improbability that 
the emission of luminiferous molecules 
could be the same for all sources. La- 
place had pointed out that with a fixed 
star, two hundred and fifty times the mass 
of the sun, the momentum of the luminous 
molecules would be actually destroyed by 
the. preponderant attraction of the body 
itself. The molecules would be held 
back by gravity, and retained, instead of 
being launched forth upon their light-pro- 
ducing excursion. Uniformity of veloc- 
ity, from whatever source, is, on the other 
hand, a simple and natural result of the 
undulatory theory; because, in it, the 
velocity depends not on the character of 
the exciting cause, but on the elasticit 
and density of the medium through whic 
the vibrations are propagated. If these 
be uniform, as they obviously must be in 
an imponderable ther of extreme tenuity, 
the velocities of propagation would neces- 
sarily be identical for all sources, as they 
unquestionably are in actual fact. The 
chief objection which Newton urged 
against the undulatory theory was that, in 
an elastic medium, waves ought to be 
propagated in all directions, and should 
have the power of turning round corners 
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and getting behind bodies that stand in 
their path, as waves of sound do; where- 
as in the case of light there is shadow 
behind opaque bodies that stand in the 
direct advance of luminous vibrations. 
Young answered this objection by as- 
suming the probability of the ethereal 
medium being so constituted that the lat- 
eral play of. the vibrations is present, 
although degraded rapidly and soon 
quenched ; and it was one of the triumphs 
of his theory that he was able to show 
these lateral vibrations in the form of 
fringes of color at the edges of shadows. 
He considered these shadow-fringes to be 
the expiring efforts of the lateral vibra- 
tions to get round the opaque objects that 
intervene in their path. 

If, however, it be true that differences 
of color depend upon diversities in the 
length and frequency of the vibrations of 
the luminiferous ether, it must also be 
true that the nervous structure of the or- 

an of vision has been so fashioned as to 
e capable of discriminating between the 
different orders of impulses which fall 
upon it. The visual nerves must in some 
way be able to tell whether it is thirty- 
nine thousand, or forty-seven thousand, 
or fifty-seven thousand shocks which 
strike upon them in the second. How 
this essential result has been provided 
for in the minute organization of the eye 
has not been yet absolutely demonstrated. 
But Dr. Young’s own conception of the 
matter was that there are different nerves 
in the eye prepared for the reception and 
transmission of the different primary col- 
ors, and that the nerve-fibrils, which are 
responsive to the vibrations of one primi- 
tive color, are insensible to the vibrations 
of the other two. According to this idea, 
there are nerve-fibrils which can vibrate 
responsively to shocks of the frequen- 
cy of fifty-seven thousand in the sec- 
ond, but which cannot be made to thrill 
with shocks that are not more frequent 
than thirty-nine thousand in the second. 
There are blue-nerves, so to speak, which 
are insensible to green and red vibra- 
tions; green-nerves which are insensible 
to red and blue thrills; and red-nerves 
which are proof against the vibratory 
movements of blue and green. When a 
blue impression falls upon the retina, the 
nerve-fibrils which are in —— with 
their movements are made to thrill; but 
the red and green nerve-fibrils remain im- 
passive and at rest. The blue-nerves 
then pass on the tremulous impulses 
which they have received to the brain, 
and the brain, taking note of the particular 





service of nerves by which the impres- 
sions have come in, records the sensation 
as a blue one. 

Microscopic anatomists have not been 
able to discern anything in the structural 
arrangements of the nerve-fibrils of the 
eye which corresponds with this notion 
of Dr. Young’s. But the suggestion has, 
nevertheless, the strong recommendation 
that it satisfactorily accounts for various 
physiological facts. Thus it is a well- 
known circumstance that the eye soon 
becomes fatigued by the continued im- 
pression of one kind of color, although 
remaining keenly sensible at the same 
time to luminous vibrations of a different 
character. Such a result would obviously 
be a very natural consequence if different 
nerve-routes were employed for the trans- 
mission of the vibrations of different col- 
ors. Those nerves only which were 
thrown into vibratory movement would 
then be wearied by the effort. And, yet 
again, there is a peculiar defect in the 
vision of some people, which is character- 
ized as color-blindness, and which mani- 
fests itself gp sen ae | in the eye being 
incapable of discriminating red colors. 
Scarlet geraniums cannot be distinguished 
from the green leaves of the plant, or 
cherries from the foliage of the tree, ex- 
cepting by their form; the red-hot coals 
of a fire look green. The green and red 
lights of railway signals appear to be 
merely different shades of the same color. 
Occasionally scarlet and green both look 
like some tint of yellow. People who 
suffer from this visual defect in reality 
have only two primary- colors in their 
repertory instead of three. With the re- 
volving color-table, white and red appear 
to them to match exactly with green and 
blue, although, in ordinary eyes, the one 
combination would be perceived as rose- 
color, and the other as deep blue. It is, 
however, a curious fact that color-blind 
people are not themselves conscious of 
the defect unless it is demonstrated to 
them by direct experiment, because they 
have no means of telling what the effects 
are that are produced on other eyes. 
The crucial test of the defect is that red 
and green appear to be the same color 
when placed side by side. Dr. Young’s 
explanation of color-blindness was simply 
to the effect that the nerve-fibrils adapted 
to the transmission of red vibrations were 
absent altogether in the eyes of persons 
who suffered from the incapacity. He 
conceived that such eyes were furnished 
with the nerve-fibrils which dealt with 
blue and green light, but that they were 























destitute of those which respond to the 
red vibrations.* 

Helmholtz, who is one of the highest 
living authorities in relation to this sub- 
ject, —a? regards this ingenious 
suggestion of Dr. Young with marked 
favor. He says in reference to it: — 


Dr. Young supposes that there are in the 
eye three kinds of nerve-fibres, the first of 
which, when irritated in any way, produces the 
sensation of red, the second the sensation of 
green, and the third that of violet. He fur- 
ther assumes that the first are excited most 
strongly by the waves of ether of greatest 
length; the second, which are sensitive to 
green light, by the waves of the middle length ; 
while those which convey the impressions of 
violet are acted upon only by the shortest 
vibrations of ether. Accordingly on the red 
end of the spectrum the excitation of those 
fibres, which are sensitive to that color, pre- 
dominates ; hence the appearance of that part 
asred, Further on there is added an impres- 
sion upon the fibres sensitive to green light, 
and thus results the mixed sensation of yellow. 
In the middle of the spectrum the nerves sen- 
sitive to green become much more excited 
than the other two kinds, and accordingly 
green is the predominant impression. As soon 
as this becomes mixed with viotet the result is 
the color known as blue; while at the most 
highly refracted end of the spectrum the im- 
pression produced on the fibres which are 
sensitive to violet light overcomes every other. 
... The difference of the sensation of color 
depends on whether one or the other kind of 
nervous fibres are more strongly affected. 
When all are equally excited, the result is the 
sensation of white light. 


Whatever may be the fact as to the 
arrangement of the minute nerve-structure 
of the eye in this particular, there is no 
doubt that the alternation of the impres- 
sions of different colors upon the organ 
is a source of very marked pleasure. It 
is always agreeable to have the impres- 
sion of one kind of primary color accom- 
panied or followed by the impression of 
those complementary tints which would 
combine with that primary to constitute 
white illumination. The effect of any 
given primary color upon the eye is deep- 
ened and rendered more vigorous when 
associated with its complementary tints. 
It is also dulled when associated with 
other distinct impressions of the same 
color; and the color itself is darkened in 


* It appears from some recent experiments of physi- 
ologists that all eyes are deficient in nerve-fibrils, 
capable of transmitting the red vibrations of light, at 
the outer portions of the retina; and that the red-blind 
eye is simply one in which the full perfection of the 
organ has not been duly developed in the central tract 
that is employed for the most delicate and refined 
processes of vision. 
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the presence of associated brighter tints 
of the same hue. Every impression of a 
primary color is agreeable to the eye. 
But the association of two primary colors 
together is more pleasing than the im- 
pression of one isolated one; and the 
association of three is more pleasant than 
the coincident presence of two. The 
most pleasant impression of all is, proba- 
bly, that which calls up the sensation of 
white illumination, in which all the three 
primary colors are united together in one 
coincident effect. It has indeed been 
looked upon as a remarkable peculiarity 
of the action of light, that, although some 
impressions of color are more pleasing 
than others, there is no _ impression 
amongst them that is actually painful in 
itself. This is held by some authorities 
to indicate that there is no such thing as 
a positive color-discord. It rarely hap- 
pens, in the production of color-effects, 
that only one order of vibrations is im- 
pressed upon the eye at a time. The 
simple sensations are probably never ex- 
cited in absolute purity, but are at all 
times more or less mingled together in a 
greater or less degree. Two or more 
different kinds of vibration impinge upon 
the eye either together or in rapid succes- 
sion, and so combine for the production 
of acompound effect. In the excitation 
of the sensation of yellow, for instance, 
vibrations of green and red coexist, and 
are transmitted each by their own order 
of nerves, and so reach the brain, at the 
extremities of those nerves, as a com- 
pound impression. The yellow is pure 
when the green and the red luminous vi- 
brations are combined in equal intensity. 
But it inclines to a green hue when the 
green vibrations are stronger than the 
red, and to a reddish hue when the 
red vibrations are predominant over the 
reen. In the spectrum itself, however, 
it appears that vibrations of all orders of 
length between the one thirty-nine thou- 
sandth and the one fifty-seven thousandth 
of an inch are found. The band of col- 
ored light is continuous from end to end 
without any break, and each separate part 
is formed by vibrations which differ in 
length from those immediately to the 
right or to the left, and which therefore 
are bent from their original path by the 
action of the prism in a corresponding 
degree. The recent invention of the 
spectroscope, which enables the spectral 
image to be dispersed to an enormous 
length beyond that which could be 
reached with the rude prism of Newton, 
and which further enables that image to 
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be scrutinized through its entire extent b 

powerful magnifying glasses, has defi- 
nitely proved that this is the case. The 
vibrations of the pure white beam are 
seen by this instrument to be scattered 
by the instrumentality of its prisms 
through the entire range of the prismatic 
image without interruption anywhere, un- 
less when, as in the case of the sun, there 
are narrow gaps, or black lines, at fixed 
points of the colored band, caused by 
vapor-screens so placed in front of the 
primary source of illumination as to be 
able to intercept vibrations of a certain 
order of length and intensity as they at- 
tempt to pass through. The spectro- 
scope, indeed, seems to intimate that the 
spectrum is composed of an infinitely 
great variety of definite colors instead of 
only three, each one being but very little 
different in its order of succession and in 
its degree of refrangibility from the rest, 
— an absolute and sharp separa- 
tion of any one from the rest is impossi- 
ble on account of some overlapping of the 
different orders of vibrations at their con- 
tiguous edges. There can scarcely be a 
doubt now entertained that there are vi- 
brations, in all intermediate stages of 
force and frequency, between the red and 
violet ends of the spectrum — vibrations 
that increase with quite imperceptible 
stages of frequency from the thirty-nine 
thousand vibrations in a second of the 
red end of the spectrum up to the fifty- 
seven thousand in a second of the violet 
extremity. The views of scientific men, 
regarding the composition of white light 
and regarding the nature and seat of the 
primary and undecomposable colors, may 
in all probability have on this account to 
be modified before long to bring them 
into a more rigid accordance with the 
rapidly advancing discoveries of this 
recent marvel of experimental research. 
But such modifications will assuredly be 
in the direction of extension and refine- 
ment of the theory of Dr. Young, rather 
than in that of superseding it in any 
fundamental or essential particular. It 
would be idle and rash to attempt to spec- 
ulate, at the present time, upon the 
course which these further extensions of 
discovery are most likely to take. The 

may run in the direction of the multipli- 
cation of the primary colors from the 
orthodox standard of three; or in the 
direction of some new code of wave-inter- 
ferences, which will as effectually account 
for the even dispersion of intervening 
tints through the largely lengthened spec- 
trum without such radical change. But 





in either case it may be anticipated that 
they will certainly prove additional sup- 
ports, rather than elements of downfall, 
for the noble structure which Dr. Young 
and his successors have raised. 

In the “ Modern Chromatics” of Pro- 
fessor Ogden Rood, which has been just 
added to Messrs. Kegan Paul’s valuable 
international series of scientific books, 
the color theory of Dr. Young has been 
unreservedly and unconditionally adopted 
by the author, who, as a distinguished 
professor of physics in Columbia College, 
United States, must be accepted as a 
competent authority on the branch of 
science of which he treats. In this inter- 
esting book Professor Rood deals briefly 
and succinctly with what may be termed 
the scientific rationale of this subject. 
But the chief value of his work is to be 
attributed to the fact that he is, himself, 
an accomplished artist, as well as an au- 
thoritative expounder of science. He ac- 
cordingly dwells most fully upon the 
artist’s side of the question. Much the 
larger part of his pages is occupied by 
such matters as the mixture and the com- 
seen effects of colors, the influ- 
ences of luminosity, the principles of 
contrast and gradation, and the specific 
requirements and differences of decora- 
tive art and painting. The author lays 
down three primary conditions, which he 
designates the “constants” of color. 
These constants are purity, luminosity, 
and hue. The purity of coker essentially 
depends upon its freedom from adultera- 
tion with white light. When white light 
is added to a pure, elementary color, the 
chromatic. purity is diminished, although 
the luminous intensity is increased. The 
color is made paler in the same degree 
that the brightness of the light is aug- 
mented. The color element is pushed 
into the background. Luminosity, on 
the other hand, is measured and appraised 
by the intensity of the nerve-impressions, 
whatever that may be. To produce what 
is technically termed full saturation with 
color, that color must be both luminous 
and pure. Hue, again, is the = 
which is determined by the wave-lengt 
of the vibratory impression. Aubert, the 
author of the “* Physiology of the Retina” 
(“Physiologie der Netzhaut’’), in which he 
has examined the sensitiveness of the eye 
to these different chromatic conditions, 
states that the eye can discriminate the 
addition of the three hundred and six- 
tieth part of the white light which hap- 
pens to be mingled with color, and that 
the alteration of luminosity to the extent 
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of the one hundred and eightieth part 
of its entire amount can be discerned. 
He also points out that as one thousand 
distinguishable hues are recognized in the 
solar spectrum by powerful spectroscopes, 
and as these hues are all capable of being 
modified many times by successive addi- 
tions of white light, the eye must be capa- 
ble of distinguishing certainly not less 
than two millions of distinct tints. The 
purity and the hue of color are deter- 
mined by comparing it with correspond- 
ing tints in the luminous spectrum of 
sunshine. The luminosity is most con- 
veniently measured by contrasting the 
color with white and black segments in 
the revolving color discs, and marking 
the relative proportions of white and 
black which serve to produce a similar 
intensity of impression. Thus, if a red 
outer zone requires one part of white and 
three parts of black in the inner circle to 
constitute a match, the luminosity of the 
red color is twenty-five per cent. of that 
of white paper. 

Professor Rood, from elaborate investi- 
gations of this character, has formed an 
estimate of the relative value of the color- 
constituents of white light. The propor- 
tions which he gives for one thousand 
parts of white sunlight are : — 


Parts. 
Red . ° : ~« ° - 54 
Orange red é ° ° + 140 
Orange ° ° ° - 80 
Orange yellow . ° ° - X14 
Yellow ° ° ° - 54 
Greenish yellow 7 e « 206 
Yellowish green . . 21 
Green and blue green. - 134 
Cyanblue. . . « ° 32 
Blue . é ° ° ° - 40 
Ultramarine and blue violet . 20 
Violet °  *® ° ° 5 


From this examination he infers that the 
total luminosity of the warm colors of the 
artist is three times as great as that of 
the cold ones. 

The physiological effects of contrasted 
colors are interestingly described by Pro- 
fessor Rood. The fundamental experi- 
ment upon which he builds his explana- 
tions is simply the snatching suddenly 
away a small patch of bright green paper 
from the face of a sheet of grey cardboard. 
after it has been steadfastly looked at for 
a little while. A faint image of a rose- 
red color immediately appears in the 
place which was previously occupied by 
the green patch. This rose-colored 


the eye have become fatigued and dulled 
by the contemplation of the patch, so 
that when it is snatched away they cease 
to be sensitive to the green light which 
issues from the grey cardboard, although 
they can still take due cognizance of the 
red and violet constituents that are asso- 
ciated in it with the green. A somewhat 
analogous effect is produced in visual per- 
ceptions by the mere close contiguity of 
strongly contrasted colors. Each inter- 
feres with, and to some extent modifies, 
the impression which is made by its next- 
door neighbors. This is well shown if 
two strips of paper, one colored with 
ultra-marine and the other with cyan blue, 
be placed in close contact, side by side, 
whilst two precisely similar strips are laid 
a short distance off, and with an interval 
of two or three inches between them. 
The tints of the contiguous strips appear 
distinctly different from those of the 
more remote ones, although they are in 
reality identical. The color of each of 
the first pair of strips is changed exactl 
as it would be if it were mixed with 
some pigment of a complementary tint. 
If, again, a grey pattern is traced upon a 
green ground, the tracery always acquires 
a reddish hue. Professor Rood repeats 
an anecdote in illustration of this curious 
effect of contrast which was first told by 
Chevreul, and which furnishes a very 
amusing illustration of this peculiarity. 
Upon a certain occasion red and blue 
fabrics were given to a manufacturer, 
with instructions that they were to be 
ornamented with black patterns. When, 
however, the work was returned, it 
seemed as if ~ — had been put 
upon the red stuff and copper-colored 
ones upon the blue. In consequence, 
however, of a complaint of the imperfect 
erformance of the instructions having 
enn made, Chevreul was appealed to, 
and he covered the colored grounds in 
such a way that the pattern only was 
exposed to the eye, when it was at once 
seen that the tracery was black in both 
instances, and that the apparent differ- 
ence was an optical illusion dependent 
upon contrast. There is one beautiful 
experiment described by Professor Rood 
which is not perhaps so generally known 
as it deserves to be, although it is very 
easily performed. A ray of white day- 
light having been allowed to pass through 
a hole in the window-shutter into an 
otherwise darkened room, a wooden rod 
is so interposed in its path that a shadow 





spectre, or ghost, is due to the fact that 
e green-feeling nerves of the retina of 


is cast by it upon a sheet of white card- 
board. candle is then lighted, and so 
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laced that a second shadow of the rod 
is thrown by it a couple of inches or so 
away from the first one. The candlelight 
shadow then appears to be blue instead 
of white, in consequence of the influence 
of contrast with the orange-yellow light 
which illuminates all the rest of the card- 
board. 

This power of contiguous colors to 
modify the specific impression which each 
makes upon the eye is one of the difficul- 
ties which landscape painters have to 
study and meet. If an artist paints the 
colors which he thinks he sees, his pic- 
ture is pretty sure to be wide of the mark 
which has been aimed at. The colors of 
natural objects are of a very much lower 
intensity than the tints which they sug- 
gest. Distant fields, for instance, are 
commonly clothed with a gray containing 
only a faint tinge of green, when they 
seem to the eye to be intensely green. 
The true colors of the different parts of 
a landscape can only be correctly appre- 
ciated when each is dissociated from its 
companionship with the rest; and Rus- 
kin has suggested that this discrimination 
of tint can be most conveniently made by 
examining each separate part of a view 
through a small square aperture cut in 
white cardboard, and held at arm’s length 
from the eye. The colors used in the 
composition of a picture require to be so 
selected and grouped that they help each 
other both by the influence of sympathy 
and contrast. Professor Rood remarks 
that what an artist has to do is to seize 
upon color-melodies as they occur in 
nature, and to reproduce them upon can- 
vas with such modifications as his own 
instincts impel him to make. The great 
distinction which he draws between paint- 
ing and the management of color in the 
decorative arts is that in the first color is 
subordinate to form, whilst in the second 
it is more important than form. In paint- 
ing, color has to be used as a means of 
accomplishing an end ; whereas in decora- 
tion it is itself the end. A painting is a 
representation of an absent beautiful ob- 
ject, but an ornamented surface is the 
beautiful object itself. It is on this ac- 
count that the realistic representation of 
natural objects is unfitted for decorative 
art. 

In “ Modern Chromatics ” attention is 
drawn to a physiological reason for cer- 
tain effects of contrast in artists’ work, 
which is worthy of notice. When light 
falls upon the nerves of the eye, it pro- 
duces a sensation which remains for a 
short interval after the exciting cause has 
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ceased to act. This after-sensation is 
identical in all respects with the primary 
one, with the exception that it grows 
adually more and more faint until it 
ades quite away. When, however, this 
after-image has finally disappeared, there 
springs cone | up in its place a secon- 
dary image of an altogether different 
character, and of a tint that is comple- 
mage | to that of the primary impres- 
sion. Thus the immediate after-image of 
a red sensation is red; but the spectral 
image which follows when the red impres- 
sion has faded away is greenish blue, the 
tint that is complementary to red. These 
negative, or complementary, after-images 
necessarily exert an important influence 
in modifying the character of chromatic 
perceptions. The positive after-images 
have also a specific operation of their 
own where moving objects are concerned. 
The appearances characterizing water in 
motion depend upon them to a consider- 
able extent. The images perceived are 
really made up of an unconscious combi- 
nation of successive pictures left upon 
the nerves. The elongated streaks no- 
ticed in waves of the sea dancing in 
sunlight are really not streaks, but succes- 
sions of round images of the sun length- 
ened out in consequence of their motion. 
Instantaneous photographs, for this rea- 
son, are by no means such true transcripts 
of nature as they pretend to be. The 
visual image of waves breaking upon the 
beach is quite a distinct thing from the in- 
stantaneous photograph of the same ob- 
jects. The visual image is made up of 
different views rapidly succeeding each 
other, and fusing themselves together into 
one compound impression in the eye. But 
the photographic image is a single hard 
transcript of ove of the series of succes- 
sive pictures. Professor Rood states, in 
reference to the duration of a visual im- 
pression upon the retina of the eye, that 
it lasts with undiminished force for the 
forty-eighth part of a second, but that its 
total duration with decreasing strength is 
for a much longer time, probably being as 
much as a third part of a second in many 
instances. A white spot near the edge of 
a black disc revolving forty-eight times in 
the second produces the effect of a con- 
tinuous white ring near the circumference 
of the disc. But the luminosity of the 
ring is necessarily more feeble than that 
of the white spot, because the light of the 
spot is scattered over the comparatively 
larger surface of the ring when the disc is 
caused to revolve. 
It has generally been conceived that 
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the yellow tints of the solar spectrum 
have the highest degree of luminosity. 
Some quite recent researches, by Dr. 
Draper, of the United States, made in- 
deed whilst this article has been passing 
through the press, have, however, seemed 
to indicate that this is not the case, and 
that all the colors of the spectrum are 
equally luminous. The experiment upon 
which this conclusion is based consists in 
so arranging a single-prism spectroscope 
that a bright light can be reflected from 
the first surface of the prism into the 
field of view of the telescope by which 
the spectrum is viewed. The bright light 
then overlaps the whole of the spectrum. If 
in this state of matters the reflected light is 
radually reduced, either by lowering the 
one cf the lamp from which it proceeds, 
or by removing this further from the in- 
strument, it at length may be made so 
faint as to be barely visible. If then 
the size of the flame is slowly increased, 
it will be found that the colors of the 
spectrum are gradually and successively 
extinguished by the augmenting glare, 
beginning with the violet end and finish- 
ing with the red. When, however, the 
prism is removed, and a diffraction- 
grating substituted in its place, the whole 
of the spectrum is quenched simulta- 
neously when the reflected light is brought 
up to the requisite degree of intensity, 
instead of disappearing piecemeal, color 
after color. This curious result of the 
substitution of the chromatic spectrum of 
the diffraction-grating for that of the 

rism has been substantially confirmed 

y Mr. Browning, of London, who is at 
the present time engaged with a further 
experimental investigation of the phenom- 
enon. 


ST. JOHN’S EVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 


CHAPTER I. 
Ir had beena wild day. The sky when 
it could be seen was blue and clear, but 
ay storm-clouds had so continually been 
lown across it that sometimes a leaden 
canopy had covered it altogether, and the 
atmosphere had been given up to storm 
and wind. Towards midday, however, 
the clouds had bulged downwards, their 
color had deepened into blackness, and 
first heavy drops, and then sheets of di- 
agonal rain had swept over the wild rocks 


into the sea. The wind, which had ca- 
reered madly all round the compass, was 
now due west, and the streams of rain 
swept landwards along the rocky points 
till they reached the long cliffs that formed 
the coast-line. 

Then the rain ceased for a while, and a 
vivid flash of lightning brought thunder 
as arolling chorus which drowned even 
the roaring of the angry, turbid sea with 
its deeper notes. Then the sky had be- 
come black as night, the rain had dashed 
down again and again, the lightning had 
scorched the air into a dry silence. But 
now all was quiet except for low growls 
of thunder far away and quick-moving 
masses of gray vapor, which seemed to 
float as veils to the dazzling whiteness of 
the clouds above them lying on the clear 
blue. 

“It is over, there will be no more 
storm,” said a deep voice. 

The speaker rose from the point of 
rock on which he had been sitting, and 
stood out against the pale gray of the 
horizon, looking even taller and bigger 
than he really was. His face was brown 
and weather-beaten, with deep-set, hon- 
est, dark eyes, and good white teeth, 
which showed just now as he smiled at 
his companions. His hair was much 
shorter than that of most western Bret- 
ons, and his large white collar gave him 
a trim, clean aspect. He wore a fisher- 
man’s jersey and dark-blue trousers, and 
a black woollen cap. 

His companions, a middle-aged woman 
and her daughter, a girl of twenty, wore 
black gowns, white, square-shaped linen 
caps, in form resembling those of the 
women of Quimper. The elder woman 
had evidently been fair and handsome, 
her eyes were still very blue, but her face 
was now a dull, uniform pink, and with- 
out expression. There was no likeness 
between the young girl and her mother. 
Marie Gourin was short, dark-eyed, and 
plump, with a world of sparkling mischief 
in her loving, brown eyes and sweet, rosy 
mouth. 

She looked up saucily as the fisherman 
spoke. ‘“ What a thing it is, to be sure, 
to be a fisherman! Jehan is never really 
off the sea,” she said to her mother. 
“ He is always thinking of the weather.” 

Jehan’s manly face had gone back into 
its usual expression of grave thought, 
and this expression deepened into melan- 
choly as he looked down into Marie’s 
bright eyes. Instead of answering her 
he turned round to the older woman, who 





that stretched out long, thirsty tongues 


sat gazing placidly over the sea. 
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The storm had scarcely stirred Barba 
Gourin. She took it as she took all ex- 
istence now, placidly. “It was meant to 
happen,” she always said, “ what need to 
be glad or sorry?” 

It seemed to Barba that a woman’s life 
had two periods. The period of gaiety 
and freedom before marriage, onl ever 
after a time of drudgery and dull, slavish 
toil. So when neighbors bade Barba re- 
buke and check Marie’s coquetry and 
somewhat wild spirits, she used to shake 
her head and smile. 

“Time enough,” she thought, in her 
placid way. “ When Marie marries Jehan, 
and has to work for him, and maybe for 
six children, work will clip my child’s 
wings and dim her brightness soon 
enough, why should I check her? Every- 
thing will be as it was meant to happen.” 

“ Mother,” Barba looked round at Jehan 
when he spoke. He did not let his eyes 
stray once to Marie’s bright face, though 
he knew she was watching him. ‘ Moth- 
er, when I next come home, if I come 
home safe, will you give me Marie? I 
shall not take her from you,” he went on, 
“JT want a mother as well as a wife, and 
you will be company for Marie when I’m 
away fishing. I must be away before the 
feast of St. John, and I cannot hope to 
see you again till Christmas-tide, for you 
know the fishing lasts six months. Will 
you give me Marie when Christmas-tide is 
over?” 

Barba’s face was paler, but otherwise 
she betrayed no sign of emotion. 

“ One time will be as good as another,” 
she said, “ but, Jehan, I shall not live with 
you. Young folks are best by them- 
selves.” 

Jehan had turned away, he was watch- 
ing Marie now, for the girl had risen and 
was walking away from the rocks, going 
homewards. 

Barba went on in a monotonous voice. 
“So you must say where you mean to 
live, that we may get your home ready for 
you. Marie will have plenty of linen. 
There is mine, and my mother’s, and my 
husband’s mother’s also, and there is all 
that I have spun for Marie. You will tell 
me your wishes before you go, Jehan.” 

“Yes, yes,” he spoke impatiently, his 
eyes fixed on Marie’s figure, for the girl 
was nearly out of sight. ‘“ Where is Ma- 
rie going, mother? What ails her, to 
leave us in this manner ?” 

Barba was not offended by his inatten- 
tion. She looked on mankind as a supe- 
rior race, and though she had just calmly 


had torn her heart as she spoke them,— it 
seemed only natural that Jehan should 
not care for her feelings. 

“Go after Marie, my son,” she said, 
quietly. “I cannot run fast now; she 
should not walk alone in the evening; 
you can bring her back to me.” 

Jehan was off at once. Marie and her 
mother were so inseparable that he had 
rarely found a chance of speaking a word 
alone to his beloved; and he had some 
special words to speak this evening. 

Marie heard his heavy footsteps as he 
plunged over the waste ground beyond 
the rocks, but she walked steadily on 
without so much as turning her head, 
which she carried more erect than usual. 

“Marie,” Jehan gasped as he reached 
her side. 

She gave him a quiet glance, but he 
saw that she pouted and frowned. 

“Where have you left my mother, 
Jehan? I will go and find her.” 

But Jehan placed himself in her way as 
she turned back. 

“What is it, Marie, why do you run 
away from me, are you vexed?” but he 
spoke firmly, not as if he had caused her 
vexation. 

“ Yes, I am vexed,” bright tears sprang 
to her eyes, “ and no wonder. I am nota 
cow or a sheep, Monsieur Jehan Kerrec, 
though you seem to think Iam. Suppose 
I say, when I see you come home from 
the fishing, that I am not so ready to 
marry you as you seem to think — that I 
will not give up my freedom — how then ?” 
He caught at both her hands and held 
them fast, though she tried to pull them 
away. 

“ Marie,” he said in a tender, stealing 
voice, that seemed hardly to belong to his 
powerful body, “you are not in earnest, 
tell me you are not angry with me, sweet 
one.” 

Marie was still pouting with vexation. 
At first it had been as Jehan said. She 
had affected anger, for the dear delight of 
teasing her lover, and that he might coax 
her into sweetness. Jehan’s masterful 
manner, and, as she secretly called it, his 
“audacious security” of her love had 
really alarmed her pride, and had roused 
the half-savage modesty of her nature.” 
“Let me go,” she said, struggling, her 
face reddening with her efforts. “I do 
not want you at all.” 

But Jehan still held her fast, and his 
eyes burned with a somewhat fiery light. 
“T]T will let you go in a moment,” he 


‘said, so firmly and quietly that the girl 





pronounced her own doom, — her words 


stood still and looked at him in surprise; 
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“but first I want to know this—do you 
love me, Marie, or do you refuse to be 
my wife when I come home at Christmas- 
tide?” 

Marie looked cross. “You are tire- 
some,” she said. “I told you just now I 
am not in haste to marry; I am gay and 
happy and free. I don’t want to change 
my state too soon.” 

He dropped her hands_ suddenly. 
“ Good-bye, Marie,” he said in a hoarse, 
choked voice that struck sharply into the 
girl’s heart. “ All this time I thought you 
really loved me —oh why,” he said bit- 
terly, “did you not say all this sooner?” 

Marie hung her head. Jehan waited, 
then, finding she did not speak, he went 
on. “I did not say why I spoke out so 
suddenly to your mother. I shrank from 

aining you, for I was not sure of your 
ove, though you have promised to be my 
wife. Holy Virgin! I was deceived. | 
need not have spared your feelings.” He 
waited again, but Marie was silent, and 
she stood with her head turned from him. 
ag went on. “I wanted to say good- 

ye, Marie, for I must start for the fishing 
to-morrow.” 

There was still no answer. He said 
the last words indifferently. He turned 
away while Marie stood as still as one of 
the grey blocks on the stone-cumbered 
heath near the village. 

Barba had not hurried her steps, she 
knew that Jehan wanted a few words 
alone with Marie, and also she wanted a 
few moments in which to recover her 
wonted calm. She had known long ago 
that it must come to this. She had 
watched the growth of the fisherman’s 
love, and had seen that his presence 
troubled Marie’s quiet. He had been at 
home for a longer spell than usual, and 
some weeks ago Jehan had spoken to her, 
and the lovers had been formally betrothed 
in the presence of Marie’s relations and 
of Jehan’s blind uncle, who had brought 
him up from childhood. Barba had real- 
ized that she must part from her daughter, 
but still her heart felt very lonely. Spite 
of her resignation to life and its changes, 
she could not determine to live with 
Marie’s husband. Her child had been 
her all, and she thought separation would 
be less painful than seeing another set in 
her place in her ——s affection, 
when they were married. 

Then Jehan would go away for the fish- 
ing, and Marie would come and be her 
own child again in a way she could never 
be if once Barba gave up a home of her 
own. She went over this reasoning dully 


to herself, but comfort did not come; and 
finally she looked after the lovers and 
was surprised to see Marie standing by 
herself. Barba felt troubled as well as 
surprised. What could have happened 
to part these two so suddenly, for Jehan 
always went back with them to their cot- 
tage door, and sometimes he came in and 
shared their frugal supper of porridge and 
buttermilk. She hurried on, stumbling 
over the uneven ground, for she was 
usually a slow-moving woman, till she 
had nearly reached > daughter, and 
then she called out, “ Marie!” 

The noise of the waves breaking against 
the rock ridges was less distinct here, 
and sounded like a hoarse murmur, and 
Marie started when her mother’s voice 
struck sharply on her ears. The girl 
turned round, and her mother saw how 
white and sad was the girl’s face. 

“Oh, mother,” she grasped Barba’s 
arm, “go fast, go tell Jehan I did not 
mean what I said— no, that would be 
like asking him to marry me — mother, 
say only this, that Marie would like to 
say good-bye to him before he goes away.” 

Barba stood an instant questioning her 
child’s face, and she saw the pain in it 
was real. Marie clasped her hands and 


looked imploring, and without a word of 


remonstrance the mother hurried on into 
the fast-darkening village, though Jehan 
Kerrec had passed out of sight. 

Marie waited till she grew afraid of 
being there alone in the gloom, then she 
turned sadly to follow her mother. As 
she moved she saw some one rise from 
behind a huge gray block of stone. 

“Good evening, Marie; you are out 
late. Shall I walk home with you?” 

A stout, good-tempered-looking man, 
dressed like a Breton farmer, with long 
jacket, many-buttoned waistcoat, and bag- 
shaped breeches, was standing beside 
her with a half-pitying look on his face. 

“No, thank you, Monsieur Mellac,” 
said Marie, decidedly. “Iam not alone, 
| mother is on in front;” and she ran 
off. 


CHAPTER II. 
BY AN ACCIDENT, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE came in the little sea- 
washed village, but Jehan Kerrec did not 
appear to claim Marie for his wife. A 
fortnight passed, and still there were no 
tidings of him. Marie looked pale and 
sad, her eyes were red as if with constant 
crying, and instead of her saucy, erect 





way of holding herself, she went about 
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with a bent head, and looked thoroughly 
dejected. 

arba, too, was troubled out of her 
quiet steadfastness. She had some 
weeks ago secured the —— Jehan had 
fixed on, and had settled with the owner, 
Monsieur Louis Mellac, that the rent was 
to be paid from the beginning of the year. 
If anything had happened to Jehan Ker- 
rec oe was the responsible tenant, and 
Mellac would look to her for his rent 
when the end of the month came. The 
end of the third week had arrived, and 
she sat one evening beside her hearth in 
anxious thought. 

Barba’s cottage was two-roomed, mud- 
floored, and low-roofed, with a huge beam 
across the living room, on which hung a 
bladder of lard, some dried herbs, and 
a string of dingy-looking ga/ettes. A few 
sticks burned on the open hearth, and 
over them an iron pot hung suspended 
from a hook in the chimney. Barba sat 
on a long oaken settle, placed beneath 
one of the box beds contrived in the wall, 
which showed on each side of the fire- 
place, about midway between floor and 
roof. She sighed, and then, hearing a 
noise, she looked round for Marie. But 
the girl was still busy in the other room, 
which opened out of this one, and in 
which the cow and pigs slept and were 
sheltered in rainy weather. 

Next minute Barba saw the outside 
half-door open, and a man’s head peered 
forward into the room. She thought it 
was Jehan, and she started up, moved out 
of her customary self-restraint, but before 
a sound escaped her, a stout, square-built 
man had come leisurely in, a good head 
shorter than Jehan Kerrec. 

“ Good evening, neighbor, at your ser- 
vice.” And then Barba saw that it was 
Louis Mellac. What could he want? 
Surely he would not ask for his rent a 
week before it was due —he a rich man 
too, about the most prosperous farmer in 
the neighborhood. No blight struck his 
buckwheat, no rain fell while his grass 
was gathered in, and so far the evi 4 
had not brought disease on his cattle. 
He was the fortunate man in the little 
lonely village, and if she had not dread- 
ed the coming rent-day, she would have 
looked on his visit as an honor to be 
proud of. She smiled as she returned 
- greeting, and asked him to be seat- 
e 


Mellac placed himself on the opposite 
settle, md then looked round with search- 
ing glances into the dark corners of the 
room farthest from the hearth. 


“Where is Marie?” he said in a low 
voice. 

“She is with her cow; she loves the 
poor beast, and is never tired of caring 
for it. She has been out to get fresh 
green food for the creature.” 

“ She looks sad,” said Mellac, fixing his 
eyes on the mother’s face. 

Barba felt troubled. So far she had 
repulsed any sympathy that had been 
offered by her neighbors. She said it 
was too soon to form doubts and conjec- 
tures. Jehan Kerrec would come back 
all in good time, and then the wedding 
would take place. So now she looked 
stolidly at Monsieur Mellac, and answered 
indifferently, “Do you think so, neigh- 
bor?” 

Mellac smiled. He looked round the 
cottage again, and then he crossed over, 
and placed himself by Barba’s side. 

Barba’s face showed no surprise, but 
she kept her eyes fixed on her visitor. 

“You are a clever woman,” he said, 
speaking low, “and you are a good mother, 
Barba Gourin, but there is such a thing 
as being too clever, loading yourself with 
another cottage, for instance, which you 
do not mean to live in, and the rent of 
which you will find hard to pay.” He 
sepeed, and looked at her triumphantly. 

Barba’s face was as stolid asever. “I 
do not understand you,” she said. “I 
took the cottage for Jehan Kerrec, he is 
— home to marry my daughter.” 

Mellac’s eyes sparkled. 

“We are alone,” he said, “and if you 
speak low, no one can overhear us. Why 
do you persist in this deception to me? 
I know that you do it publicly, because 
= are a good mother, anxious to save 

er child’s good name, but for all that you 
need not have taken the cottage.” 

Barba’s blue eyes grew rounder, but 
she showed no other surprise. 

“You are mistaken, neighbor. Jehan 
Kerrec wished the cottage to be ready 
against the time when he should come 
back to marry Marie.” 

The farmer started up with an oath. 
He placed himself in front of Barba, and 
bent down so that he could speak into 
herear. “Listen,” he said, “I know the 
truth. The night before Jehan Kerrec 
started for Douamenez, I was on the 
heath, near the ruined abbey, and I saw 
him with your daughter. Though it was 
late, she was alone with him, Barba 
Gourin, and he parted from her in anger. 
Now if a girl walks alone with a man, and 
he afterwards deserts her, it is plain that. 





he is tired of her, that he flings her off, 
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and that is why I say that you areaclever 
woman to have kept the matter so close, 
and to have made all the village believe 
that Jehan meant to come back to marry 
your daughter. Yes, you are clever, but 
you did too much when you took the cot- 
tage for a year.” 

arba had sat still as the oak settle. 
She felt stupefied. She knew Marie had 
gone out early to say farewell to Jehan 
the morning he went away, but the girl 
had begged her mother not to accompany 
her, and Barba had not seen the parting. 
She had never questioned Marie about 
her quarrel with her lover, and though she 
sought for him that night she did not 
find him. She had received his instruc- 
tions, written ona slip of paper, which he 
left in charge of his blind uncle. 

Thought passed very slowly through 
the brain of Barba Gourin, but as she sat 
now, stunned by the charge brought 
against her daughter, she remembered 
the bill of writing, and she saw what a 
powerful witness it was to the truth of 
the proposed marriage. 

She looked up at the farmer, and the 
steadfast light in her eyes gave him some 
alarm. He had thought his charge would 
have overwhelmed her. 

“You are mistaken, Monsieur Mellac,” 
she said. ‘“ Marie and Jehan Kerrec saw 
one another the morning he went away, 
and they parted good friends, and besides 
he left me a paper of instructions about 
the cottage and other things.” 

A deep, red flush spread over the farm- 
er’s broad face. Barba saw the eager 
interest in his eyes, but she never could 
entertain two thoughts at once, and she 
was so bent on proving herself in the 
ight that she had no room for an idea of 
suspicion. 

“Oh,” he said, “is thatso?” He looked 
‘keenly at her, but Barba showed no emo- 
tion. “It is another pious deception to 
save your daughter’s credit. Of course 
you will not object to show me the paper 
you say Jehan Kerrec wrote for you. If 
you have that, you are not my tenant. It 
will prove that he instructed you to take 
the cottage in his name.” 

Barba saw this more quickly than usu- 
al. She went so far as to wonder that 
she had not taken comfort in this proof of 
Jehan’s responsibility. 

“T will show it you,” she said, and 
crossing over, she opened the door of a 
tall, dark wooden press, and then a drawer 
inside it. She came back to the farmer 
with a slip of paper and put it in his 
hand. 





Louis Mellac bent his head and tried to 
read it. “Your room is dark,” he said, 
“and the writing is bad; I cannot make it 
out.” 

And, indeed, the room was dark. 
There was only one small window, and the 
light that came through the small aperture 
between the low, round-headed doorway, 
and the half-door. And now the evening 
had closed in. 

Barba took up a log and struck the 
wood on the hearth till it suddenly blazed, 
and a shower of sparks flew upward. 

“] thank you,” Mellac said, and he 
bent low over the flame and read the 
paper, muttering the words as he did 
sO. 

“ Holy Virgin!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“T am unlucky,” and plunged his hand 
seemingly into the fire; his back was 
towards Barba, and for a moment she 
stood still, not realizing what had hap- 
pened. “Great heavens!” said Mellac, 
“the paper has fallen into the fire. Do 
you set much store by it?” 

He turned and looked at her. Barba 
pushed forward, and bent closely over the 
flame, but the paper had shrivelled into a 
black fragment, with a fiery edge. Still 
she thrust in her hand between the burn- 
ing logs and seized it, but it crumbled be- 
tween her fingers. 

“It is not of much consequence,” said 
Mellac, in a questioning voice. 

Barba had recovered her usual calm. 
“No,” she said, “it matters little, because 
you have seen it, and you know that it is 
Jehan Kerrec you have to look to for the 
payment of your rent; it was on account 
of you I kept the paper. It has made you 
see plainly that Jehan is coming home to 
marry Marie.” 

Her blue eyes grew round again as 
she looked at him, for Louis Mellac stood 
shaking his head, and his face was utterly 
incredulous. ‘ No,” he said, in answer to 
her stare of surprise ; “I prefer to believe 
what I saw that night; what proof have 
I that the paper you showed me was 
really in Kerrec’s handwriting? What do 
I know? Itis possible that he does not 
even know how to write.” 

At this the stolid Barba roused, and 
looked at the well-to-do farmer with a 
keenness of expression that he had never 
before noted in her eyes. 

“What is your meaning, Monsieur 
Mellac?” she said. “ You have something 
more to say to me; you did not come 
here only to tell me I had been de- 
ceived.” 

Mellac again looked round him. 
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“ Are you sure we are alone?” he said. 
“I have something to say, but it is only 
for your ears at present.” 

Barba went to the door that led into 
the cow-stable and listened; then she 
opened it and looked in. “ Marie,” she 
said. There was no answer. “You can 
speak freely,” she said, when, after closing 
the door, she came back to the settle be- 
side the hearth. “ Marie has gone out- 
side.” 

“Well, then,” but Mellac still spoke 
in a low voice, “I tell you that Kerrec 
will not come back, so that besides the 
cottage you will have Marie on your 
hands, and by-and-by you will find out 
that it is I who saw her part from her 
lover in anger, but the whole village will 
proclaim that she is cast off by him.” 

Barba’s pink skin had reddened at last. 
“It is false,” she said sternly, “and you 
know itis false. For what reason could 
he cast off my Marie?” 

Mellac shrugged his shoulders. 

“You ask the very question which I 
cannot answer, but I’ll be bound when 
once the thing gets wind there will be 
plenty who can furnish a good reason for 
Jehan’s desertion. There are things 
which are hard to say to a mother.” 

Barba looked stolid again. She felt 
contemptuous, but caution warned her 
that it was foolish to make an enemy of 
Mellac while the cottage remained in her 
poessssion. “What else have you to say, 
Monsieur,” she asked coldly. 

Mellac felt the change in her voice. 

“ T want to be your friend if you will let 
me,” he said. “I know as well as you 
do that Marie is good and honest, but it 
looks ill for a girl to be deserted, and the 
best way to shut people’s mouths is to 

ive them something new to gossip about. 

isten then. I am willing to marry Ma- 
rie. Will you have me for a son-in-law? 
That will make everything right.” 

The firelight showed Barba’s face and 
white cap visibly in the darkened room. 
She was staring fixedly. She almost 
gasped with surprise. 

“You!” she said at last. “You, a 
rich man ; besides, you are twenty years 
older than the child.” 

“And for that reason better able to 
take care of her. Listen, Barba Gourin. 
I can give Marie a good home, plenty of 
clothes, a cart to ride in, a servant to 
fetch water and to do the hard work, and 
I know Marie shrinks from work; I can 
give you many comforts that Jehan Ker- 
rec could never furnish if he lived to be a 
hundred.” 





Barba put up her hand to stop him. 
“ Peace,” she said. “You are going too 
fast, neighbor. I must think, and I must 
be quite sure about Jehan Kerrec. Leave 
me now.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HIS WIFE OR HIS WIDOW. 


Louis MELLAC went away and left 
Barba sitting beside her fire. She felt 
uneasy, quite unlike herself. All through 
the years that had gone she had said 
“things happened because they were 
meant to happen;” and it had troubled 
her that there was so large an element of 
adventure in the loves of Marie and 
Jehan. It would have seemed more nat- 
ural for her child to have become at- 
tached to one of the lads of her own. vil- 
lage than to Jehan Kerrec, who had twice 
come there to see his blind old uncle. 
This offer of Louis Mellac’s was a far 
more natural and commonplace arrange- 
ment, and yet Barba was troubled. 

“TI ama fool,” she said at last; “and 
what is worse, I did not know I was one. 
It is because of a fancy I have taken 
against Mellac, and because he did not 
say he loved Marie. It seemed as if he 
wanted her more from pity than from 
love.” 

Barba sighed, she had married without 
love to please her parents, and she had 
hoped for a happier lot for Marie. 

The catch ~ the cowhouse lifted, and 
Marie came in. She seated herself ona 
stool beside her mother, and looked wear- 
ily into the fire. Barba put her hand on 
her child’s head. She was not addicted 
to caresses, and just now the poor girl’s 
heart longed sorely for love. She drew 
her mother’s brown hand to her lips 
and kissed it, and Barba felt a tear on 
the girl’s cheek. 

“Child,” she said, “we must give up 
hope. I fear Jehan must have been lost at 
the fishing, he is surely dead.” 

Marie looked up — her face was white 
and eager, and her eyes were full of dark 
light. “He is not dead to me,” she said 
passionately, “he is my husband, and, 
mother, he will come back.” 

Barba sat still, she knew that it was 
useless to strive with Marie in this mood, 
but still she knew, too, that her words, 
though unheeded at the time, were often 
accepted later on by her daughter. 

They sat silent for some time before she 
again spoke. 

“ Child,” she said gently, “ I mean that 
it is more seemly to give up the appear- 
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ance of hope. Itis better that I should 
lock up the cottage, or try and let it, and 
that you should give up the hope of mar- 
rying Jehan. It is fretting your life away 
to go on in vain expectation.” 

Marie started up, and began to pace the 
long, dark room. At last she stopped 
and knelt down before her mother. 

“Oh mother,” she cried, but there 
were no sobs or tears, though her face 
was white and wrung with anguish, “do 
not tempt me, I have sworn to-day at the 
foot of the blessed cross to give up m 
self-will, and yet I felt but now as if 
could strike you, for quenching my hope. 
Mother, I have heard sad news this day. 
I have seen Mathurin, the driver from 
Port Croix. He says,” she stopped and 
pressed her hands tightly together, “he 
says last time the boats came in two 
were missing, and one of them was 
Jehan’s.” 

She went up to the wall, and leaned her 
face against it, but she could not sob or 
cry, her heart felt hard and seemed to 
stifle her with its weight. 

“ Where is Mathurin?” said Barba, and 
she rose up and went towards the door. 

Marie looked around in surprise, though 
her grief made her feel dead and cold to 
allelse. Still, she had been so used to her 
mother’s sympathy that it seemed strange 
to see her going away without one word 
of comfort for her. 

“He is gone,” she answered. “I onl 
saw him as he was driving out of the vil- 
lage with some travellers; but, mother, it 
is not true — I feel it is not.” 

Barba sat still. She could not say so 
to Marie just now, but it seemed to her 
that it was better to think of Jehan as 
dead than faithless. 

All at once Marie turned round. “ It is 
my punishment,” she said; “if Jehan is 
taben from me I deserve it. I was so 
wilful to him always, I never thought of 
his feelings, but only of my own.” 

Barba sat listening, and her face grew 
troubled. ‘“ Marie,”— her mother’s voice 
startled her,—‘“‘ you and Jehan parted 
friends, did you not?” 

The girl looked at her earnestly. “I 
thank God and the blessed Virgin we 
did, mother, though it was more than I 
deserved, for I had tormented him. _I be- 
haved so ill that night when he left me, 
that I wonder he forgave me.” 

“Had he forgiven Marie?” Barba 
thought. “ His boat might not have come 
back, but he might not be drowned for 
al) that. Suppose Louis Mellac was right. 
Jehan might have landed in some other 





fishing-town, and they might never again 
hear of him. At St. Matthieu news 
was never heard unless indeed by some 
chance like that of to-day, when Mathu- 
rin or some other driver passed through 
the village, taking English travellers 
round the coast. As a rule, news had be- 
come history before it reached the little 
lonely place from which none but the fish- 
ermen ever travelled.” 

“ Mother, what do you think?” the girl 
said at last, unable to bear the silence. 

Then Barba got up and kissed her 
daughter’s pale, stricken face. “I think 

ou must listen to me, my child. Whether 
aren has perished or not, I do not think 
he will come back, and I cannot think 
that my Marie will care to have the chil- 
dren pointing at her as they used to point 
at poor mad Genevieve.” 

Marie shuddered and turned away, but 
it seemed to her as if she saw the wild 
eyes and unkempt, uncovered head of the 
poor woman who had gone mad when her 
lover was lost at sea twenty years before. 
She made no answer, and her mother 
went on. 

“ You must take the things out of the 
cottage. Jehan’s cousin Michel will help 
us take care of them, and we must give up 
the cottage to Monsieur Mellac.” 

Marie turned slowly round and looked 


at her mother. “Do you mean——” 


she began. 

But Barba kept her eyes fixed on the 
wall before her. She knew that if once 
she let feeling get the upper hand, Marie’s 
will would rule. 

“T mean,” she said, in a dull, monoto- 
nous voice, “that it is best for you, my 
daughter, that we should both try to for- 
get Jehan Kerrec.” 

Marie’s eyes were full of sad protest, 
but her mother’s face checked her. It 
seemed to the girl that her sorrow was 
flung back upon her; henceforth, she must 
bear alone. Her mother had never been 
demonstrative in her sympathy, but the 
girl had felt that it lay there ready for her 
when she chose to seek it. What had 
happened to change her mother’s love ? 

But the vow she had taken against her 
self-will held back the angry words that 
rose on her lips. She turned a pale, sad 
face towards Barba. 

“You can forget him,” she said. “ You 
have forgotten him, or you could not speak 
so; but I am his wife in God’s sight, and 
if indeed he has departed, I am his 
widow.” 

“It is useless to fight with Provi- 
dence—” Barba had gone back to her 
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distaff. “It was meant to happen — there 
is no more to be said.” 

Marie only sighed. She felt deeply, al- 
most bitterly, that no more could be said 
about Jehan to her mother. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


No name has been more often named 
of late in that section of society which 
considers itself, and is more or less con- 
sidered, as the cultivated and intellectual 
portion far excellence, than the name of 
the young and gifted man of science 
whose short career gave rise to so many 
hopes, and whose early death has _ been 
lamented and deplored with something of 
the tone of a personal grievance, rather 
than with the chastened grief of mortal 
loss. No one can say that Clifford was 
left, as so many hapless heirs of immor- 
tality have been left, to bear the bitter- 
ness of failing health and ending life in 
poverty and loneliness as well as in suf- 
fering. For months long that part of 
London which cultivates science and let- 
ters with more or less magnificence or 
simplicity, whose pleasure it is, between 
a dinner and a ball, to attend lectures at 
the Royal Institution and see experi- 
ments, or who find in these intellectual 
pursuits their chief recreation, assisted 
with endless murmurs of sympathy at the 
ending scenes of this poor student’s life. 
His courage, his cheerfulness, his hopes, 
delusive or real, were discussed in circles 
much wider than those which usually with 
bated breath look on upon the sinking of 
an individual existence, too deeply af- 
fected by it to admire the pose a | the 
friend they are losing, or to study him as 
a specimen case. But the circle was so 
wide around Clifford’s sofa as to indulge 
freely in this too natural inclination. He 
was voluntarily or involuntarily a study 
and a spectacle to the cultured crowd who 
watched him, and who did their best, be 
it said to their honor, to smooth his path 
to the grave. To die young and in the 
exuberance of mental power is no un- 
common fate; it is a fate always deeply 
pathetic, often tragical and terrible; but 
the world has suffered many a man of 

enius so to perish without much care 

or the incident. In this case, however, 
everybody cared; a great many people 
showed their interest by the practical 
proofs, and a still larger concourse of 
spectators followed all his last steps with 
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anxious attention. There were circum- 
stances which gave the end of his life a 
special interest. He was one of the lead- 
ers of what is called thought, and a very 
uncompromising opponent of all that is 
ordinarily believed to be religion; and 
the crowd round him not only followed 
his words and looks with the curiosity 
natural to humanity in sight of the dying, 
but with a deeper awe still beheld one 
going into the darkness of the shadow of 
death who had no hope of ever coming 
out of that darkness again, yet who went 
down into the valley with gaiety and 
cheerfulness, undaunted by the chill con- 
clusion which he believed to await him 
there. Most of us are aware, who have 
any experience, that of all the acts of life, 
dying is the one which is accomplished 
with most dignity, even by the most ordi- 
nary people; and that the raptures on 
one side, and despair on the other, to 
which we are accustomed in books, are 
very rarely seen in actual life. But be 
this as it may be, we are always prepared 
for something in that scene which shall 
satisfy our profound sense of its impor- 
tance; and we allow it to be perfectly 
human and natural that even Professor 
Clifford’s biographer should call the at- 
tention of the world with some pride to 
the cheerful courage with which his friend 
met his end, asking us specially to remark 
that his demeanor will bear comparison 
with that of any believer in immortality. 
Now that he is dead, the same large and 
animated audience has dwelt upon all it 
could hear of him with the interest natu- 
rally belonging to a tragedy completed, 
and repeated to each other the bravado 
of the epitaph which he is said—we 
know not with what truth —to have com- 
posed for himself, with a mixture of ad- 
miration and alarm and wonder, very 
natural too, and simple enough. “I was 
not. I lived, and loved. I am not,” is, 
it is said, the epitome of existence which 
he has made upon his tombstone with a 
dogmatism very unscientific, yet an ap- 
eal to human interest which is pro- 
oundly natural and pathetic. That at 
least the departing soul grasps at, with 
mortal eagerness, to hold on to some- 
thing. It is not much of an immortality, 
but he did not look for nor wish, as it 
would appear, any more. 

And we have now in two volumes, full 
of painful interest, the last gatherings of 
the mind, now, according to its own be- 
lief, extinguished, blown out like a farthing 
candle, to shed no light upon any spot of 
existence more. To die young, having 
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got all the cream and flower of life, and 
none of its greater miseries, is, in its way, 
a kind of heroic fate. It would not be 
difficult to imagine it chosen as the best 
of human probabilities, were the choice 
deliberately offered to us. To live and 
love, without learning, by any mortal ex- 
periment, what it is to love and lose; to 
taste the first sweetness of success, and 
never the dreary dregs of disappointment 
which are so sure to follow. But, on the 
other hand, what waste so terrible as this 
throwing away of the vivid lamp which 
might have lighted a long stretch of our 
common road when it was little more than 
kindled! In no other economical system 
could such wanton prodigality be tol- 
erated; and the possibility of it, the com- 
monness of the incident, might well form 
a text for the moralist to whom life itself 
and the existence of a human race at all 
should seem as clumsy and stupid as 
those other failures of nature to do what 
she may be supposed to have intended — 
such as that of the eye, for instance, which 
we are assured, on the best authority, is 
the clumsiest of optical instruments, a 
construction of which the poorest optician 
might be ashamed. Rather than such 
waste and destruction as this, the age of 
the mastodon and megatherium, when the 
huge beasts had at least, it is to be sup- 
— fair play and a good fight for their 
ives, would convey a better sense of 
natural justice. If there is no second 
chapter to existence, as Professor Clif- 
ford believed, nay, certainly settled there 
was not, the throwing away of such a life 
as his becomes one of the most deplora- 
ble and incomprehensible of events. But 
the thing has happened, howsoever it is 
to be taken; and here are left these two 
volumes to prove to the world that a man 
has lived. They are not all the outcome 
of his existence, but they are a great part 
of it. We will not ask the painful ques- 
tion whether these few essays are worth 
to the race as much as any honest living 
energy, were it > $y on the simplest 
work, would be worth; for there is no- 
body and nothing to blame for the sudden 
end of thought and speculation which has 
taken place —no struggle for existence, 
no sudden onslaught of a rival or an 
enemy. And we do not pretend to judge 
of the scientific eminence to which Pro- 
fessor Clifford had attained. Real work 
of any description can be estimated only 
by those who understand it thoroughly, 
and we do not claim such an acquaintance 
with mathematical science as would jus- 
tify any criticism of this kind. But a 





great part of the essays here published 
are not concerned with mathematics; 
they are given forth to the general world 
as the sum and sense of this man’s exist- 
ence in it, and the light he had for it. 
Even in that point of view we will not 
take them as a text for theological argu- 
ment, but we may permit ourselves to 
point out — matters more within our 
sphere — not only the character of the 
man as here disclosed, but his attitude in 
respect to the greatest and most import- 
ant of those influences which have shaped 
all our lives in England as elsewhere. 

Mr. Pollock’s biography is very brief 
and gives little detail. There were few 
events to record. The man he knew was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
so short time since as 1863, all the earlier 
events of his life being unknown, it would 
seem, to the friends of his maturity. He 
seems from the first to have been one of 
those men whom no waywardness of 
mind, no perversity of any kind, warped 
out of the way of success which his talent 
merited. He made his mark at once, and 
acquired the most satisfactory position 
which a young man of science could de- 
sire. If the rewards of that at present 
most popular sphere of research are not 
golden, they are at least of the most flat- 
tering description; and Clifford had, by 
common report, a character so amiable, 
and manners so attractive, that his social 
success was universal. He was second 
wrangler in the tripos of 1867, though 
his biographer describes him as having 
“omitted most of the things he ought to 
have read, and read everything he ought 
not to have read” — an encouraging ex- 
ample for future students. He got his 
fellowship a year after, and in a short 
time was appointed to a professorship at 
University College, London. In a few 
years more he became a fellow of the 
Royal Society: all this before he was 
thirty. So that his success was complete 
and entirely according, one would sup- 
pose, to his own ideal of a desirable life. 
He was not rich, yet he was not so poor 
as to be kept from marrying; and he had 
the best of society and many friends. 
Thus “life was worth living,” in the full- 
est sense of the words, to the young pro- 
fessor. Of his mental history in the 
same period his friend tells us little. He 
began at Cambridge as a High Church- 
man, but by the time he had come to be 
one of the oracles of society he was a 
Positivist (as we judge from many of his 
discourses), or an Agnostic, according 
to the fine phraseology of the day: an 
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atheist, to use a word which even to our- 
selves in using it sounds harsh, but which 
Clifford would not have found so. He 
had in himself more than the courage of 
his opinions ; he had an audacity in them, 
a defiant and gay bumptiousness, to use 
a slang expression, in throwing them 
abroad, and pelting them in the faces of 
the otherwise-minded, which is very char- 
acteristic of his sect at the present day. 
Nothing has more changed in the con- 
temporary world than the attitude of be- 
lievers and non-believers to each other. 
Formerly it was we upon the other side 
who were defiant ; now we recognize, with 
a smile, that it is we who have become 
tolerant, who are polite, who impute no 
motives ; while the unbeliever waves his 
flag in the air, and denounces us all as 
fools and tyrants and traitors — enemies 
of the human race if sincere; pitiful 
sneaks if we take our belief for granted. 
The change is worth noting, whatever it 
may mean. And, among all these light- 
hearted assailants of the Christian side, 
Clifford was one of the most daring. He 
rang the challenge of his spear on every 
man’s shield, and swaggered about the 
lists with shouts of defiance. Whatever 
he might be in other respects, here he 
was dogmatic, arrogant, full of. large 
assertion. It may be said, perhaps, that 
it was on these points he felt most strong- 
ly; yet it entirely goes against the perfec- 
tion of a man’s character to express 
himself intemperately even on the points 
on which he feels most. And the more 
serious a question is, the more utterly 
out of place are the hot blasts of per- 
sonal opinion, the sweeping assertions 
which break, here and there, into all his 
arguments. This is indeed the point 
on which we have most to say about Pro- 
fessor Clifford, not only in his own person, 
but as a member of a very much-heard, 
voluble, and occasionally eloquent class. 
In the mean time, however, before we 
make any further reference to this atti- 
tude, we may first make the reader, who 
does not already know Professor Clifford, 
acquainted with the affectionate enthusi- 
asm of his friend’s account of him. Noth- 
ing can be higher than the estimate of 
his character, of which the following sen- 
tences are the key-note : — 


It is an open secret to the few who know it, 
but a mystery and a stumbling-block to the 
many, that science and poetry are own sisters, 
inasmuch that in those branches of scientific 
inquiry which are most abstract, most formal, 
and most remote from the grasp of the ordi- 
nary sensible imagination, a higher power of 
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imagination akin to that of the poet is most 
needed and most fruitful of lasting work. 
This living and constructive energy projects 
it. elf out into the world at the same time that 
it assimilates the surrounding world to itself. 
When it is joined with quick perceptions and 
delicate sympathies, it can work the miracle of 
piercing the barrier that separates one mind 
from another, and becomes a personal charm, 
It can be known only by its operation, and is 
by its very nature incommunicable and in- 
describable. Yet this faculty, when a man is 
gifted with it, seems to gather up the best of 
his life, so that the man always transcends 
every work shapen and sent forth by him: his 
presence is full of it, and it lightens the air his 
friends breathe ; it commands not vital assent 
to propositions or intellectual acquiescence in 
arguments, but the conviction of being in the 
sphere of a vital force for which nature must 
make room. 


It would be impossible to speak of the © 
most perfect of mortal minds in higher 
terms than these. That a man should 
have impressed such a conception of his 
character upon one who knew him well 
is of itself a kind of evidence in his favor 
which will affect all impartial hearers. 
Mr. Pollock, however, makes his friend’s 
clearness of intellect more comprehensi- 
ble in an illustration which follows than 
could be done by any panegyric. Hehad 
himself been, he tells us, “ not a little ex- 
ercised” by a certain theorem which 
troubled him much. 


The chain of symbolic proof seemed artificial 
and dead ; it compelled the understanding, but 
failed to satisfy the reason. After reading and 
learning the proposition one failed to see what 
it was all about. Being out for a walk with 
Clifford, I opened my perplexities to him. I 
think I can recall the very spot. What he said 
I do not remember in detail, which is not sur- 
prising, as I have had no occasion to remem- 
ber anything about Ivory’s Theorem these 
twelve years. But I know that as he spoke he 
appeared not to be working out a question but 
simply telling what he saw. Without any 
diagram or symbolic aid he described the geo- 
metrical conditions on which the solution de- 
pended, and they seemed to stand out visibly 
in space. There were no longer consequences 
to be deducted, but real and evident facts 
which only required to be seen, 


This power of exposition cannot of 
course be transferred to the pages of a 
book. We do not think that any similar 
impression will be made upon the mind of 
the reader who turns from this glowing 
description to the essays and lectures 
that follow; but that is natural enough. 
While Mr. Pollock bears this testimony 
to the mind and intellectual powers of his 
friend, he makes us but little acquainted 
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with his personal life. “A soul eager for 
new mastery, and ever looking forward, 
cares little to dwell upon the past,” he 
says grandly, by way of explaining that 
Clifford did not speak of his earlier years ; 
and we are left altogether in the dark as 
to the causes which transformed him 
from “an ardent High Churchman ” into 
an equally ardent antagonist not only of 
High Churchism but of Christianity. 
Perhaps it is easier to jump from one 
extreme to another than to make a change 
less radical, and the mind which in youth- 
ful haste and eagerness believes and ac- 
cepts too much may be more likely in the 
conclusion, being still young, eager, and 
hasty, to believe too little, or indeed noth- 
ing at all. But we have no evidence on 
this point, nor any information — though 
it would have been interesting to know, 
considering how warmly theological ques- 
tions are discussed in his productions, and 
how keen his feeling was in respect to 
them. What we learn besides about his 
college career was that he was a great 
athlete, though not in the ordinarily rec- 
ognized ways. He was a gymnast, not a 
cricketer or boating man, and as much 
more pleased with his reputation in this 
kind than with his intellectual reputation, 
as it is the fashion for a young English- 
man to be. “Few words will suffice to 
set down the remaining facts of Clifford’s 
life, or what we are accustomed to call 
facts,” Mr. Pollock says, “ because they 
can be dated and made equally known to 
everybody, as if that made them more 
real than the passages and events which, 
in truth, decide the issues of life and fix 
the courses of a man’s work.” We have 
no more faith in facts than Mr. Pollock 
has, yet it is hard to do without them 
when you are writing or reading biogra- 
phy, especially as we have no private 

nowledge of the “passages and events” 
distincts from facts, which “ decided the 
issues ” of this man’s life. There were 
few enough of these facts unfortunately to 
record. His fellowship, his professor- 
ship, his election to the Royal Society, 
* his marriage, a few details of his manner 
of working are all the meagre record 
holds. In the latter respect he was im- 
prudent, as many others, perhaps most 
other men of similar pursuits, have been. 
Sometimes he would throw off an article 
or a lecture at a sitting, writing all 
through the night: not an unparallelled 
performance by any means, but one to 
which his constitution was not equal. 
And he was full of gaiety and cheerful- 
ness, with “an inexhaustible store of 





merriment at all times: not merely a keen 
perception of the ludicrous, but an ever- 
fresh gaiety and gladness in the common 
pleasures of life.” “It was scarcely pos- 
sible to be depressed in his company,” 
Mr. Pollock adds, and he kept his cheer- 
fulness to the end. When this happy 
and bright and strong life was over- 
clouded with illness, no wonder that the 
young man refused to believe it, and 
would not take care, or give up his blame- 
less irregularities and turning of night 
into day. When he got his six months’ 
leave of absence to get himself mended 
and set to rights, as was hoped, he took 
advantage of it “reluctantly and almost 
indignantly.” “His repugnance was like 
that of a wounded soldier who thinks 
himself dishonored if he quits the field 
while his limbs can bear him.” There is 
nothing in his life which recommends 
him more to our sympathies ; but, never- 
theless, he had to go, and was but little 
the better of it. Then for a year or two 
longer he kept up that heart-sickening 
struggle, sent from place to place by anx- 
ious friends and well-meaning doctors, as 
alas, so many others have been before 
him, and as so many others would be were 
the means of that forlorn quest for health 
possible to them. Whether it is ever of 
much efficacy, or if it would not be better 
and kinder to let the sufferer linger out 
the appointed time and die at home, 
those who have had experience of such 
cases may be permitted to question. 
Poor Clifford was taken to Madeira at 
last, when so ill that his friends hardly 
expected him to live out the voyage, —a 
questionable kindness; but though this 
could not save him, it at least “ enabled 
him to spend his last days in ease and 
comparative enjoyment.” In March last 
he died, aged only thirty-four, not having 

et attained the mid-period of life, but 
teave and cheerful and in full command 
of himself and his faculties to the last. 
It is evidently with a little natural awe, 
as also with some not unnatural bravado, 
that Mr. Pollock records this fact, not 
able altogether to put away acertain ache 
of wonder, as well as pride and satisfac- 
tion in the brave front which his friend 
showed to the last enemy. Strange prob- 
lem that something in that dying man 
should be so strong while all the rest was 
so weak, one part of him so vigorous, 
manly, and alive, while all else was dy- 
ing! yet all to die together, the mind 
which felt no sickness and knew no fail- 
ing, as well as the body which was drop- 
ping to pieces. If they are right in their 
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theory, what contradiction is so strange 

as this? Hereis Mr. Pollock’s tremulous 
et exultant trumpet-note over this last 
eat of mortal courage. 


Far be it from me, as it was far from him, 
to grudge to any man or woman the hope or 
comfort that may be found in sincere expecta- 
tion of a better life to come. But let this be 
set down and remembered, plainly and openly, 
for the instruction and rebuke of those who 
fancy their dogmas have a monopoly of happi- 
ness, and will not face the fact that there are 
true men, ay, and women, to whom the dignity 
of manhood and the fellowship of this life, 
undazzled by the magic of any revelation, un- 
holpen of any promises holding out aught as 
higher or more enduring than the fruition of 
human love and the fulfilment of human duties, 
are sufficient to bear the weight of both life 
and death. Here was a man who utterly dis- 
missed from his thoughts as being unprofitable 
or worse all speculations on a future or unseen 
world: a man to whom life was holy and 
precious, a thing not to be despised, but to be 
used with joyfulness : a soul full of life and 
light, ever longing for activity, ever counting 
what was achieved as not worthy to be reck- 
oned in comparison of what was left to do. 
And this is the witness of his ending, that, as 
never man loved life more, so never man feared 
death less. 


The end of a good and brave man is 
always a great spectacle, but we do not 
see the need for this solemn flourish. 
Did not every manly Greek of the classic 
times, from which more than from any 
period more recent, men of Clifford’s 
kind in the present day hold their tradi- 
tions, do the same? and every stout- 
hearted savage and with still more com- 
posure, the men of China and Japan? 
Is it only the conscious existence close b 
of that Christian hope in which Mr. Pol- 
lock strenuously does not believe, that 
makes him assert with such eagerness as 
a wonderful and startling thing his friend’s 
independence of and superiority to it? 
It is very hard, no doubt, to shake off 
that consciousness: still, now that the 
separation from everything Christian has 
gone so far, it seems unnecessary to tell 
us that a man who within the same vol- 
ume denounces Christianity as an agency 
destructive and corrupting, was able to 
die as bravely without it as he might have 
been expected to do with its aid. Here 
nature has been a traitor to faith. 

This curious mistake, however, is not 
to be laid to Clifford’s charge ; and the 
few details we have here preserved set 
him before us as a lovable and vigorous 
human creature, full of impetuosity and 
energy, and that desirable certainty of 
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being right which is as good as an estate 
toa man; but also not good as leading 
him to say and do many things which bet- 
ter judgment would wish unsaid and un- 
done. We may note one or two instances 
before passing on to the examples in the 
essays and lectures, of the way in which 
Clifford’s antipathy to Christianity im- 
paired his own power of judging, and 
clipped off, so to speak, essential parts of 
his mind, narrowing and vulgarizing the 
man even in the midst of his highest as- 
sumptions. 

Mr. Pollock, however, we may say by 
way of a digression, has evidently not 
been happy in his selection of the letters 
which are quoted here. Of these he tells 
us that Clifford would now and then 
“throw himself completely into his let- 
ters; and then his descriptions were so 
full of life and color that they might well 
be taken as models by any one minded to 
study the art of correspondence, not un- 
commonly alleged to be lost since the 
introduction of cheap and rapid commu- 
nications.” If this is so, it is a pity that 
some of these models should not have 
been chosen to be presented here instead 
of the entirely unremarkable perform- 
ances which are given. Take this for an 
instance: it is an account of a tour while 
the writer was still in good health. 


At Honfleur a surprising meal —douillon, 
cotelettes, vin —till we were roaring drunk for 
sevenpence-halfpenny each. Then various 
towns in Normandy which I have hopelessly 
mixed up. “ Lisieux était—on ne peut plus 
Simaginer — délicieux. Thisis Crotch’s abom- 
inable pun. There was a fair at Le Mans and 
we nearly broke the merry-go-round. At 
Tours we caused two mild priests faire signe 
de croix by suddenly flapping out “La Rap- 
pel” and “La Liberté” from our bag on the 
ramparts. But Angouléme !— everybody must 
go there at once and stay several years. It is 
too lovely. You walk under trees all round 
on the top of the walls and see miles of Ga- 
ronne and vines. It was fée-Dieu about the 
time we got to Bordeaux and Bayonne, and all 
the little dears were in white for their first 
communion. Then came troubles. There 
were no boats. We got by rail to San Se- 
bastian, which indeed is sweetly pretty: so 
that I was moved even to try to sketch the 
Plaza Reale—such is the audacity of some. 
. « « Here we have hired a garret near the sky 
and live charmingly on five francs a day ; this 
is accomplished chiefly by hiring a cheap bed 
and not eating anything. All day long we 
catch butterflies and sketch. Sometimes we 
go toa fable d’héte : where besides the ordinary 
fare Crotch finds, sortie du flanc d’Adam cé- 
telette funeste—a young lady who won’t speak 
to me when he is by. But our great adventure 
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is the Pic du Midi, close by the top of which 
is an hétellerie containing (in the guide-book) 
ham and eggs and people to cook them, but 
(in fact and at this time of the year) not a 
living soul and three inches of candle. * 


And so on —a pleasant enough school- 
boy sort of letter, which might very well 
be read with indulgent laughter and shak- 
ing of the head by an easy mother who 
did not mind slang, but which, as a model 
of correspondence, is too absurd to be 
thought of. 

This, however, is by the way. What 
we had intended to remark was one or 
two instances from these fetters of the 
narrowing power of prejudice and antipa- 
thy which brings a select and fine mind 
like Clifford’s down to the level of the 
contracted and ignorant. In one of his 
more serious letters, beginning with the 
remark that “this country (Spain) re- 

uires to be colonized by the white man,” 
the young professor permits himself to 
speak of “ Spain, the middle and south of 
Italy, and Greece,” as “countries where 
the population consists chiefly of habitual 
thieves and liars, who are willing oppor- 
tunely to become assassins for a small 
sum.” Now had this been said—as it 
might very well be said, though probably 
not in such strong language — by a Cook’s 
excursionist, it would depend upon the 
temper of the reader whether he would 
receive it with laughter as just the sort of 
thing to be expected from the prejudice 
and folly of Britannic self-conceit, or 
storm at the despicable cockneyism which 
was at once so impudent and so blind. 
We wonder whether such sweeping and 
foolish vituperation of a large portion of 
the human race becomes less objection- 
able and more dignified when it is inspired 
by a hatred of Christianity, as supposed 
to influence these nations, and not by 
mere ignorance of them, and insular pre)- 
udice against all development of character 
unlike our own? We have heard some- 
thing like the same verdict (but, as we 
have already said, not so strong) given by 
hasty travellers, even above the excur- 
sionist level, whose sole knowledge of 
Italy, for instance, was summed yp in the 
person of the valet de place, who had no 
doubt fleeced and laughed at them. But 
this is not the sort of judgment we expect 
from an accomplished and _ thoughtful 
mind. It may be said that it is unfair to 
take the flippant and hasty sentiment of a 
letter dashed off, perhaps, in some greasy 
inn, where bad cooking and bad smells 
had affected the writer’s temper, as a real 
expression of the meaning which was in 





him; but as this is deliberately chosen 
as one of some dozen letters intended to 
convey a clear view of the writer’s char- 
acter, and perhaps to be accepted by us 
as models of correspondence, that objec- 
tion cannot be entertained. To show on 
what ground it is that Professor Clifford 
thus sweeps out of all human respect 
and consideration the countrymen of 
Cervantes and Dante, of Murillo and 
Raphael, and those who tread the classic 
soil and inherit the classic names of 
Greece, we will quote the entire passage 
as it stands : — 


I don’t understand why one is expected to 
be polite and reticent about the distinction 
between the Hebrew piety and Roman uni- 
versalism attributed to Jesus and Paul, and the 
ecclesiastical system which is only powerful 
over men’s lives in Spain, the middle and 
south of Italy, and Greece — countries where 
the population consists chiefly of habitual 
thieves and liars, who are willing opportunely 
to become assassins for a small sum. I sup- 
pose it frightens people to be told that histori- 
cal Christianity as a social system invariably 
makes men wicked when it has full swing. 
Then I think the sooner they are well fright- 
ened the better. 


The object, we suppose, of the repro- 
duction of the letter is to accomplish this 
frightening process to such degree as ma 
be possible. It is a pity Mr. Pollock 
could not have done this without throw- 
ing the appearance of the pettiest Chau- 
vinism which ever made a French éficter 
laughable over one whom we would will- 
ingly have accepted as enlightened and 
generous and liberal-minded, notwith- 
standing our total difference with him in 
belief and opinion. The man who can go 
about the world, as to some extent Clif- 
ford did, meeting other men and women 
at every turn in all those natural charities 
which few of us who have done so can 
refrain from accepting at the hand of 
many a kindly, simple Italian, or Spaniard, 
or even Greek — though in respect to this 
latter, knowledge fails us—and come 
back and libel them indiscriminately as 
“thieves and liars, willing to become 
assassins for a small sum,” is either a 
prejudiced fool, incapable of reason, which 
Clifford certainly was not, or a traitor to 
humanity, which is the last thing he would 
have consented to be. We believe that 
he was neither of these, but a rash and 
immature young man, transported out of 
himself by hatred of a religion which per- 
haps he did not entirely understand, and 
thus made, without meaning it, a cruel 
and unjust judge of and false witness 
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against his brother. We do not say any- 
thing about the reasonableness of enter- 
taining, or the = taste of expressing, 
this mad and furious antipathy against 
the system more dear than anything else 
in the world to so many of the race; for 
our own part we are willing to pass it 
over; and it is the fashion of the day to 
take it rather as a proof of mental supe- 
riority than a breach of all the traditions 
of mutual tolerance; but when this blind 
rage is permitted to confuse the common 
rules of justice and charity, and to pro- 
duce all the effects of ignorance and the 
narrowest prejudice on the minds of those 
who are affected by it, the spectator can 
scarcely be expected to acquiesce, how- 
ever such acquiescence may be the fash- 
ion. It may be of no moment to any one 
but himself whether a professor of math- 
ematics and pet lecturer of fashionable 
audiences should be a Christian or not, 
but it is a pity to see him, by reason of 
his non-Christianity, placing himself on 
the same level as the travelling bagman 
or ignorant Cockney out upon a “ tower.” 

But if this kind of inhuman generaliza- 
tion is contrary to the higher spirit of the 
time, it is still more contrary to it to be 
ignorant of and unaffected é art. The 
art education of England has made im- 
mense strides, in words, at least, within 
recent generations. It is not permitted 
to a man of education nowadays, no, nor 
to a woman, as Mr. Pollock would say, to 
be ignorant of what is fine, or not to 
admire what is admirable. Here, how- 
ever, is what Professor Clifford says 
about the architecture of which we are all 
so proud. He is speaking of the Alham- 
bra, of which he tells us that “it seems to 
me to want the touch of barbarism which 
hangs about all Gothic buildings.” “One 
thinks in a cathedral,” he adds —and 
once more his friend has thought it well 
to separate this expression of opinion 
from all rash chance sayings, and pre- 
serve it as worthy remark, “that since 
somebody has chosen to make it, it is no 
doubt a very fine thing in its —_ but 
that, being a sane man, one would not 
make anything like it for any reasonable 
purpose.” Now this is an opinion which, 
if he could conscientiously entertain it, 
would be very convenient for a nineteenth 
century architect, who has proved himself, 
by sore experiment, quite incapable of 
building “anything like it.” But for a 
man of that culture, which in these days 
so largely embraces art, it is a rash state- 
ment. Those be “the fanes of useless 
prayer” of which the laureate speaks, 
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but we did not know that any one had 
ventured yet, out of dislike for their use, 
to scoff at these noblest monuments of 
northern antiquity. Few people for the 
last thousand years have thought much 
of the gods of Olympus, but the temples 
of Pzstum, for instance, have never been 
despised on that account, nor has the 
building of such wonderful and solemn 
edifices ever been considered a thing un- 
likely to fire the ambition of any sane 
man. Thus, once again, theological opin- 
ion is made to rob the mind of part of its 
inheritance, and place the observer, for 
whom all the centuries have toiled to in- 
struct and train him, on the level of the 
uneducated and ignorant who have had 
no training at all. 

These curious indications of fanaticism 
turning up in a sphere where we least 
expected to find them, are visible, it is 
scarcely needful to say, with still stronger 
emphasis in the formal teachings, the 
lectures and essays which follow this biog- 
raphy. This is reasonable, for the dog- 
mas by which a man holds have the most 
natural place in his authoritative utter- 
ances; and Professor Clifford’s subjects 
are almost all of a character which lead 
him, if not to questions of religion, at 
least to that debatable ground where ev- 
ery question which is brought under dis- 
cussion may be so treated as to involve 
the principles of human thought, and all 
the origins of sentiment and feeling. 
We do not enter upon the consideration 
of these utterances with any intention of 
argument — this is not the place for con- 
troversy; nor is it the fact of his opposi- 
tion to the teachings of Christianity 
which we find fault with; that is his own 
affair. It isthe manner of treating these 
subjects, and the tone which is assumed 
in respect to them, to which we object. 
Time was when personal discussion was 
enlivened with calling of names and the 
imputing of every bad motive which can 
exist in the most depraved minds. The 
habit holds still in the lower levels of 
society, and there are traces of the re- 
vival of this among other literary meth- 
ods in the new order of journals which 
are characteristic of our generation. 
“ Sir, you are a base, servile wretch,” says 
one af the lights of journalism to anoth- 
er; “only a vain, vulgar snob, puffed up 
with the conceit of wealth like you, 
could,” etc., etc. “I confess it is difficult 
to know what to do with a sneaking das- 
tard of your description.” All these little 
elegances of phraseology are apparently 
creeping in again to the writing of the 
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day; though they have been banished for 
a long time from anything that has aright 
to call itself literature. But we doubt 
whether it is an improvement upon this 
practice to be civil toa man’s personality, 
and abusive to those great ideas which he 
believes in, and which are probably more 
dear and precious to him than anything 
belonging to his personal being. Thus, 
when Professor Clifford goes to the very 
source of all things, and denounces “ the 
doctrine of a destiny, or a Providence 
outside of us overruling human efforts, 
and guiding history to a foregone conclu- 
sion,” as an immoral doctrine, he is sim- 
ly calling names like the culprits of the 
aw of libel. “I do think,” he says, with 
a sweeping force of assertion of which 
neither does he offer any proof, nor could 
he, without giving up the immediate sub- 
ject of his discourse, attempt to verify, 
that, “if it is right to call any doctrine 
immoral, it is right so to call this doc- 
trine, when we remember how often it 
has paralyzed the efforts of those who 
were climbing honestly up the hillside 
towards the light and right, and how often 
it has nerved the sacrilegious arm of the 
fanatic or the adventurer who was con- 
spiring against society.” Now, if sucha 
statement as this in respect to any other 
agency were made, in the House of Com- 
mons for example, the speaker would be 
stopped by shouts from every side of 
“question” and “name.” What man of 
all men has been stopped while climbing 
honestly up the hillside, by the doctrine 
of Providence? The “sacrilegious arm 
of the fanatic” has so many meanings, 
that we do not ask what is intended ‘by 
the expression — which to ourselves rep- 
resents Professor Clifford as much or 
more than any one else we can think of 
— but who is the honest man who has 
been stopped in his career by the belief 
that 


There’s a divinity doth shape our ends 
Rough hew them how we will? 


Such an assertion has nothing to do with 
a scientific argument. It is as little capa- 
ble of proof as the wildest of theological 
theories, nor is it in the least necessary to 
a sober discussion of the existence or 
non-existence of a power unseen and out- 
side of man. “Itis the business of the 
seeker after truth to find out whether a 
proposition is true or not, and not what 
are the moral consequences which may be 
expected to follow,” he says; and in the 
next sentence, without stopping to draw 
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up by the way, in the face of God, with a 
ratuitous insult and accusation, entirely 
— the reach of proof. 

e are tempted to pause here, however, 
On our own account, to wonder -what 
would be the effect upon the general mind 
if these opinions were adopted by human- 
ity at large. Would all the literature of 
the past be superseded and superannu- 
ated like the sacred books and religious 
theories of worn-out Christianity ? Those 
great literatures which are the most pre- 
cious part of the inheritance our fathers 
have bequeathed to us, with what eyes 
would the generations who had advanced 
beyond all the principles expressed in 
them look upon those unchanging wit- 
nesses to another state of things? Even 
the words which have risen so naturally 
to our lips as describing the action of 
that which Professor Clifford denounces 
as an immoral doctrine, how do they 
sound to the ears of those who believe 
with him? These and a hundred more 
are so woven in and out of our lives and 
memories that few exercises of will could 
be more difficult than the effort to forget 
them. Yet they must have become fool- 
ishness, and slavish wicked foolishness, 
to all who hold this opinion. How can 
they tolerate even the austere muse of 
Greece with her grand but often terrible 
songs of fate? and among all the long de- 
file of great singers, which is there whom 
the enlightened reader will be able in his 
sublimest strains to listen to, with, at the 
best, anything more than an indulgent 
contempt? This thought occurs to us 
simply by the way, for no doubt, as we 
have quoted above, “it is the business of 
the seeker after truth to find out whether 
a proposition is true or false, and not 
what are the consequences that will fol- 
low.” But the confusion that must arise 
in the world of imagination makes us 
giddy even to think of it. How listen 
even to the musings of Hamlet, that be- 
loved impersonation of human thought 
and questioning; nay, how avoid compro- 
mising themselves by the familiar words 
which will steal even into a philosopher’s 
mouth unawares, though his mind has 
gone so far beyond them, and haunt his 
ear in spite of himself? They must teach 
our English echoes other music — if they 
can. We observe that Professor Clifford 
quotes no poet except Mr. Swinburne and 
Walt Whitman. His preference was, as 
his biographer tells us, for modern poetry ; 
but even modern poetry, save in a very 
few instances, is full of the immoral doc- 
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a protest. A man who walks about the 
world with the conviction that most of 
his fellow-creatures who believe in one 
particular creed are thieves, liars, and 
— murderers, whose prejudices so 

lind his perceptions that he thinks no 
sane man would like to make anything 
like a Gothic cathedral, seems to us to 
narrow inconceivably the universe round 
him ; and when, in addition to this cutting 
off of human charity and the beauty of 
art, we contemplate the superannuation of 
all literature which is involved in his 
sweeping intolerance and contempt of the 
old lines of thought and articles of faith, 
we are appalled by the scrap of standing- 
ground which he leaves himself. All 
earth and heaven contracted into — let us 
say, to take the highest image possible — 
a Royal Society of everlasting discussion, 
research, and an enthusiastic, well-dressed 
audience three times a week. It says a 
great deal for the comforting effects of 
enthusiasm and the thick-skinnedness of 
nature that the philosopher in question 
never seems to have felt this contraction. 
Perhaps, indeed, we are more acutely 
touched by the penalties involved in his 
view of human things, as he is by ours, 
than either of us is with those that be- 
long to ourselves. Still the adoption of 
Professor Clifford’s views by the world in 
general would have, there can be no 
doubt, an extraordinary effect upon all 
existing literature. To be thrown upon 
that literature, penetrated as it is with 
thoughts and feelings which are foolish if 
not criminal to the enlightened mind, and 
foreign to all its habits, for comfort and 
pleasure even, not to say for instruction, 
would be a curious experience. The end 
would necessarily be one of two things : 
either that this literature would drop al- 
together, yielding its place to a totally 
new development of genius of which no 
signs have yet appeared ; or that the new 

eneration, trained from its cradle to non- 

elief, would, re-discover and fervently 
throw itself with all the delight of novelty 
into the old gospel, dimly shadowing a 
thing unexplainable by their principles 
through all the poets. 

Professor Clifford’s account of the 
origin of the idea of mind as distinct 
from body is not much more respectful 
than his sentiments in respect to Provi- 
dence. 

If you eat too much [he says] you will dream 


when you are asleep; if you eat too little you 
will dream when you are awake, or have 





visions ; and those dreams of savages, whose 
food was very precarious, led them: to a bio- | 
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logical hypothesis. They saw in those dreams 
their fellows, other men, when it. appeared 
from evidence furnished to them afterwards 
that those other men were not there when they 
were dreaming. Consequently they supposed 
that the actions of the organic body were 
caused by some other body which was not 
physical in the ordinary sense, which was not 
made of ordinary matter, and this other body 
was called the soul. Animism, as Mr. Tylor 
calls this belief, was at first then a hypothesis 
in the domain of biology. It was a physical 
hypothesis to account for the peculiar way in 
which living things went about. 

We confess that the phraseology of this 
statement is very mysterious to us, and’ 
that we do not know whatis meant by the 
“ peculiar way in which living things went 
about.” But this is quite a subsidiary 
matter, the chief thing being the very 
startling picture of the first philosoph 
thus presented to us. Fancy a sickly, half- 
starved savage, lying perhaps in the sun, 
trying to cheat his aching stomach with 
the as yet uninvented and fallacious prov- 
erb, gui dort, dine ; seeing shapes flit be-. 
fore his filmy eyes, the revenge of that 
stomach for such ill-treatment, and having 
the genius to suppose that these hungry 
spectres meant something much more 
beautiful and elevated than himself, spirits 
and souls. That savage, we humbly venture 
think, though Professor Clifford sneered 
at him, was worth having for an ancestor. 
If this was so, he was the first poet, and 
hunger the first inspiration. We have al- 
ways thought that the hard pressure of 
need was the best persuasion that could 
be addressed to the creative intelligence, 
but we had not conceived so admirable a 
primary office for the stomach, of all or- 
gans. “Weare such stuff as dreams are 
made of,” but then Shakespeare does not 
scorn the “biological hypothesis” and 
Professor Clifford does. 

We will not attempt to go further in 
this examination. Did we on our side 
venture to say that the curious abstrac- 
tion of humanity which this able writer 
speaks of with a glow of enthusiasm, in 
words which are exactly like those which 
deists employ in speaking of God, was 
an immortal doctrine of the half-delirious 
dream of a hungry savage, with what tor-. 
rents of noble indignation would our. 
bigotry be denounced? Yet such are the’ 
terms which seem right and fitting to the 
sect to which Professor Clifford belonged, 
when they speak of our dearest faith and: 
most cherished aspirations. We are very 
much more in number than they are, and 
not less men because we differ with them, ' 
and we have an equal right to have our’ 
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faith respected. The curious intoler- 
ance, arrogance, and insolent contempt 
with which our belief is treated by these 
few young men who thus set themselves 
up to instruct us are among the strangest 
phenomena of ourtime. It is as if the 
child at our knee should turn upon us 
and dash its puny fist in our faces and 
pour out torrents of vituperation. We are 
taken by surprise, and scarcely know for 
the moment whether to laugh or be indig- 
nant. But such a defiance of all the 
nobler courtesies of nature is no laughing 
matter. It has long ceased to be forbid- 
den in England, that any man should 
think for himself, or express his senti- 
ments freely ; and toleration has gone so 
far pane us on our side that we are 
ready to Iend a polite and deferential ear 
to any argument however strongly against 
our own views. But insult is not argu- 
ment, nor assertion proof; and nothing 
we should suppose can be more unscien- 
tific — if we understand the word — noth- 
ing more unhuman and unbrotherly than 
this bullying. If any man can prove that 
the first suggestion of a mind or soul 
originated in the qualms of starvation let 
him show his evidence; or if he can 
demonstrate that the idea of an over- 
ruling Providence, a divinity that shapes 
our ends, has paralyzed any honest soul 
struggling towards the light let him do so. 
Otherwise, let him not venture upon 
statements which certainly appear as 
much beyond the reach of proof, and con- 
sequently as unfitted for scientific asser- 
tion, as table-rapping or the vulgarest 
ghost story, and which all the prestige of 
science, to which it is the fashion of the 
moment to grant so much, cannot make 
less insolently unreasonable. 

In all that we have said we have ad- 
dressed ourselves only to the manner in 
which this young philosopher and _ his 
class consider themselves entitled to flout 
their opponents. We do not wish to in- 
terfere with their right of argument, or 
of believing or non-believing, as seems 
good in their own eyes. On the con- 
trary, we cannot but feel touched and 
softened in any opposition of our own by 
the glowing addresses which Clifford now 
and then pauses to make, an act of devo- 
tion, perhaps inconsistent, but very nat- 
ural, to the “ Father man,” who stands to 
him in the same relation apparently as 
the Father God stands to us. We are 
touched by this exhibition of the human 
1eed for something to worship, which is 
conspicuous in the still simpler pietism of 
that strange enthusiast, Mr. Congreve. 


It is not with contempt, but with a pa- 
thetic sympathy, that we try to make out 
what they mean by the mysterious abstrac- 
tion which is to all intents and purposes 
the God they worship, though they call it 
humanity. “The voice of conscience is 
the voice of our Father man within us,” 
Clifford says, bewildering the simple 
reader whom he has so lately instructed, 
that to serve man for the love of God is 
wickedness, and a belief in a power out- 
side of ourselves an immoral doctrine. 
And in, perhaps, the only passage in 
which he permits himself to speak of the 
delusions of Christianity as respectable, 
he breaks forth into this peroration : — 

“ The dim and shadowy outlines of the 
superhuman deity fade slowly away from 
before us ; and as the mist of his presence 
floats aside, we perceive, with greater and 
greater clearness, the shape of a yet 
grander and nobler figure — of him who 
made all gods and shall unmake them. 
From the dim dawn of history, and from 
the inmost depths of every soul, the face 
of our Father man looks out upon us with 
the fire of eternal youth in his eyes and 
~~ ‘ Before Jehovah was, I am.’” 

hat, then, is this Father man if not 
God? The distinction is too fine for any 
ordinary understanding. 

We may be permitted to note here, 
though it does not immediately belong to 
our subject, the curiously fictitious repre- 
sentation of the world which is to be 
found in these pages and in other works 
of the same description; for instance, in 
the able and temperate article deformed 
by no such intolerancies, in which Miss 
Bevington in a contemporary publication 
sets forth the modern atheist creed. One 
would imagine that in this world there 
was neither disappointment nor failure — 
that no old man’s grey hairs were ever 
brought down with sorrow to the grave, 
no miserable mother found to look on 
while her son or daughter made dismal 
shipwreck, no fair career blighted, no 
family honor brought to the dust, but all 
going on after our beautiful rule of devel- 
opment, the good giving birth to the more 
good, the healthful to the healthfuller. 

This is, of course, a very needful part 
of the argument by which life is made out 
to be worth living for itself alone ; but is 
it true? Either our experience is very 
unusual and our eyes sadly perverted, or 
the world around us is a very different 
world from this. 

We have entered but littie into the lit- 
erary merits of the volumes which appar- 
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what Professor Clifford has left behind 
him, the justification of the considerable 
reputation he had acquired. They are 
full of vigorous writing, and of a forcible 
and honest dogmatism and certainty of 
being right, which used to be supposed 
to belong to the ignorant rather than to 
the deeply instructed. While we have 
thought to meet their case by being toler- 
ant and caressing towards doubt, our 
young men have reasserted their priv- 
ilege to be cock-sure. This very word 
— which must have been invented by 
some elderly spectator of the whirligig of 
time and ‘all its revolutions, to descrlbe 
his own humorous appreciation of a state 
of mind so unlike his own — is completel 
applicable in the present case. The defi- 
ant trumpet-note which wakes up the 
world at least, if it does not shake all its 
systems, the flap of the vigorous wings, 
the sharp-armed determination to draw 
blood, the pluck invincible, are all em- 
bodied in these latest manifestoes of the 
scientific army. The concluding essay of 
all has a mixture of another sentiment 
which adds to its interest a touch of hu- 
man character. It is the subtle and able 
paper upon Professor Virchow’s address, 
in which the sensation of an unexpected 
check, which it is the writer’s purpose to 
neutralize by acceptance and explanation, 
showing how it is no check at all, is 
shown with a solemn, unconscious humor 
which is very interesting. The gravity of 
the countenance with which the writer 
informs us that nothing could be more 
proper, and the savage but not unnatural 
burst of irritation with which he demands 
at the end that, if the development theory 
is not sufficiently certain to be taught in 
schools, neither should the biblical cos- 
mogony be taught, has in it a revelation of 
nature and temper not to be found in any 
of the previous chapters. And when he 
adjures men to profit by Professor Vir- 
chow’s caution with an intense solemnity 
which savors of suppressed rage, we feel 
it is almost cynical to give way to our 
sense of the grim humor involved. 


The second point to be considered [he cries] 
is the frightful loss and disappointment you 
prepare for your child if, as is most probable 
in these days, he becomes convinced that the 
doctrine (of evolution) is founded on insuffi- 
cient evidence. It is not merely that you have 
brought him up as a prince to find himself a 
pauper at eighteen. He may have allowed 
this doctrine to get inextricably intertwined 
with his feelings of right and wrong. Thus 
the overthrow of one will at least for a time 
endanger the other. You leave him the sad 





task of gathering together the wrecks of a life 
broken by disappointment, and wondering 
— honor itself is left to him among 
them. 


We confess that we have turned back 
to the previous page, to see whether there 
was any indication that the tragic serious- 
ness of this address was meant satirically ; 
but it is not so. And Clifford was near 
the end of his life, and must have really 
believed that the youth who found him- 
self tumbled by insufficient evidence from 
the heights of the development theory, 
would have nothing left but to gather to- 
gether the wrecks of a life broken by dis- 
appointment, and wonder whether even 
honor was left. We were wrong to rep- 
resent this strange spectacle as humorous, 
not having fully perceived how tremen- 
dous was the sincerity called forth by 
what seems to us so inadequate an occa- 
sion; but we do not know what other 
word to use to describe the amazing 
effect, though the humor is tragic and 
sombre, and less akin to smiles than to 
tears. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AN ELDERLY ROMANCE, 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE is a house in Dinglefield, stand- 
ing withdrawn in a mass of shrubbery, 
and overshadowed by some fine trees, 
which has been called by the name of 
Brothers-and-Sisters for a longer time 
than any one in the village can recollect. 
It presents to the outside world who peep 
at it over the palings, between the open- 
ings which have been carefully cut to 
afford to its inmates pleasant glimpses of 
the lower part of the green, on which the 
cricket-matches are played, the aspect of 
a somewhat low, white tt with no ap- 
parent entrance, and a great number of 
chimneys of different heights, chimneys 
which I suppose suggested to some wag 
the unequal stature of a family of chil- 
dren, and thus procured the house its 
popular name. In the map of the estate 
on which Dinglefield stands it is called 
Bonport House, and this is how the gen- 
eral’s letters, I need not say, are ad- 
dressed. But yet the common name 
sticks, all the more because of the char- 
acter of the family who now inhabit that 
hospitable place. It is literally a house 
of brothers and sisters. General Stam- 
ford, the head of the family, is a hale and 
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ruddy old warrior of sixty, who has seen 
a great deal of service, and who has been 
knocked about, battered, and beaten from 
the age of sixteen until now: sent to 
every unfavorable place where a soldier 
without money or influence has to go, and 
engaged in every fierce little war in which 
it 4 been the pleasure of England to 
indulge without any consideration for the 
feelings of her fighting men. He has 
been at Bermuda; he , Bo been on the 
Gold Coast; he has braved all the fevers 
and fought all the savages within our 
ken; and outliving all this, has settled 
down with his sisters and brother in our 
village, one of the most peaceable yet the 
most active of men. It is for this last 
reason that General George (as we have 
all got to call him, partly because there 
are other generals about, and to say 
General Stamford every time you men- 
tion a man in a neighborhood like ours is 
fatiguing, and partly for kindness) has so 
many things on his hands. He is one of 
the directors of our railway; he is on 
several boards in town, where he goes 
almost every day punctual as clockwork, 
brushed to perfection, and driven to the 
station by Miss Stamford in the pony- 
carriage, which always takes him there, 
and always meets him when he comes 
back. Miss Stamford is the eldest sister 
of all. She is very like her brother, and 
there never was such a tender brotherly- 
sisterly union as between these two old 
people. They have known each other so 
long, longer than any husband and wife. 
They have the recollections of the nursery 
quite fresh in their minds, as if it were 
yesterday — when it was always Ursula 
who found George’s books for him, and 
gave him good advice, and most of her 
pocket-money, and looked after his linen 
when he was at home, and his pets when 
he went away. Miss Stamford knows all 
the occurrences of her brother’s chequered 
life better than he does himself, and recol- 
lects everything, and knows all his friends, 
even if she never saw them, and can recall 
to him the exact relationship between the 
young man who comes to him with an 
introduction, and old Burton who was 
killed by his side among the Maoris, or 
Percival who died of the yellow fever at 
Barbadoes. She is his remembrancer, 
his counsellor, half his heart, and a good 
part of his mind; and, indeed, there is 
nobody among us who ever thinks of the 
one without thinking of the other. What 
she was doing with herself all those years 


tropics, none of us know, but some of us 
wonder now and then. Did nothing ever 
happen to Miss Stamford on her own ac- 
count? has all her life been only a reflec- 
tion of her brother’s? But this is what 
nobody can tell. 

The next member of the family in due 
succession is Mrs. St. Clair, who is the 
second sister, and who has been so long 
a widow that she has forgotten that this 
is not the normal condition of women. I 
don’t think, for my part, that she remem- 
bers much about her husband, though he 
did exist, I have every reason to believe. 
Her married life was a little episode, but 
the family is all her idea of ordinary ex- 
istence. That little sip of matrimony, 
however, has made her different from the 
rest. I cannot quite tell how. There is 
a tone that is more mellow; she is alittle 
more — stout, if I may use such a word: 
her outlines are a-little fuller, both of 
mind and body. Miss Stamford takes 
care of the house and the general, but 
Mrs. St. Clair takes care of the parish. 
She is the rector’s lay curate, and a most 
efficient one. It is she who watches over, 
not only the poor, but the district visitors, 
and even the curates, whose juvenile im- 
portance she makes very light of, keeping 
down all rampant sacerdotalism. When 
a young man comes into a parish full of 
very fine ideas of —_ state and digni- 
ty, and fortified besides by all the talk in 
the newspapers about adoring ladies and 
worked slippers, it is hard for him to find 
himself confronted bya a middle-aged 
woman who has no particular respect for 
him, and knows all his kind, and all their 
little ways. Mrs. St. Clair was of the 
greatest use to us all in this particular. 
She kept us from innovations. Our ex- 
cellent rector has not a very strong will, 
and how far he might have been induced 
to go in respect to vestments, or candles, 
or even Gregorians, it would be hard to 
say, but for Mrs. St. Clair, who kept the 
young men down. Everybody who has 
ever been at Dinglefield has met her 
about the roads, with her grey hair neatly 
braided, and her soft brown eyes smiling, 
= seeing everything, and a basket in 
her hand. She. always had the basket; 
and the basket, if it had been examined, 
would have been found always to contain 
something which was to do somebody 
good. 

Miss Sophy, the third sister, was much 
younger than the others, and she was one 
of those who are always young. Noth- 
ing had changed much with her since she 





when George was fighting on the out- 
skirts of civilization, or sweltering in the 


was eighteen. She lived quite the same 
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sort of life as she had done then, and 
wore the same kind of dresses; and felt, 
I believe, very much the same. Life had 
never progressed into a second chapter 
with her, and she felt no need of a second 
chapter. She did little commissions for 
everybody, and carried little messages, 
and played croquet, and went out to tea, 
and performed her little pieces on the 
piano with undiminished and undimin- 
ishing satisfaction. She was as kind, 
as sweet, and as innocent as any girl need 
be; and, in short, she was a girl — but of 
forty-five. The reader may think this is 
a sneer; but nobody ever thought of 
sneering at Miss Sophy; that malign 
amusement found no encouragement in 
her simplicity. You smiled at her, per- 
haps, then blushed for yourself, abashed 
at your own heartlessness in finding any- 
thing absurd inacreature so guileless and 
true. She had no particular ré/e of her 
own in the family, except to be kind to 
everybody, and to do what everybody 
wished, as far as a merely mortal sister 
could. If there was one thing that she 
thought especially her duty and privilege, 
it was to look after the faith and morals 
of the other brother, who occasionally 
formed part of the household. He wasa 
barrister, an old bachelor like the rest, 
who had chambers in town and came 
when he pleased to Brothers-and-Sisters. 
He spent the Sundays there, and Miss So- 
phy took him to church. She would have 
made him say the collect if she could; and, 
indeed, always questioned him about his 
opinions, and argued with him on the Sun- 
day afternoons upon the points on which 
he was astray. And when I add that Mr. 
Charles was a clever lawyer and a man of 
the world, and astray upon a great many 
oints, it will be seen that Sophy had her 
ands full. She argued herself into pal- 
pitations and headaches, but I fear her 
arguments were less potent than her in- 
tention. This energetic effort to keep 
Charles right in theology was, so far as 
- one knew, the only duty exclusively 
ers. 

These delightful people were only a 
small part a the family to which they 
belonged. Behind them was a body- 
guard of married brothers and sisters, a 
sort of milky way of family plenitude, 
from which arose an army of nephews 
and nieces who were always looming 
about, sure to come down upon us in force 
when anything was going on. There 
were always men to be had for a dance, 
and actors for theatricals on application 


you want, and give me two or three days’ 
notice,” Mrs. St. Clair would say, and 
then Sophy would write the letters, and 
after a while the air of Dinglefield would 
be thick with nephews. There was room 
for an untold number of them in the old, 
many-chimneyed house. When it was the 
time for garden parties, or when there 
was a bazaar for some charity, it was the 
turn .of the nieces, who came like the 
swallows, with a skimming of wings, and 
a chirping and chattering of pleasant 
voices. It was astonishing how soon we 
got to know them all, discriminating So- 
phy Humphreys from Sophy Thistle- 
thwaite, and both from Sophy Stamford 
number one, called Soff, or Henry’s So- 
phy, to distinguish her from Sophy Stam- 
ford number two, who was called Fia, or 
William’s Sophy. Sophy was the pet 
name of the race; the mother’s name 
from whom they all sprang. 

And it would be difficult to give any 
stranger an idea of the addition they were 
to our limited society at Dinglefield. Go 
when you would the genial house was al- 
ways open, a pleasant party always to be 
found on the lawn in summer, by the 
drawing-room fire in winter. They had 
their anxieties and sorrows like other peo- 
ple, no doubt; but not so many as other 
people, for the time was over for personal 
pangs and trouble; and when one nephew 
out of twenty goes a little wrong, or one 
niece (also out of twenty) makes a bad 
marriage, the pang is not so keen or so 
lasting as when it is a son or a daughter 
who has broken down. And this was the 
worst that could now befall the house. 
It was a house made for the comfort and 
succor of every aching heart or troubled 
mind within its range. There was noth- 
ing they would not do for their neighbors 
and friends; how much more for their 
relations. General George lent his kindly 
ear, a little, just a little, hard of hearing 
(but no, not hard of anything, the word is 
unworthy to be used in his connection), 
to every request. He would do his best 
to place your son, or invest your money ; 
or order early salmon or turbot for you 
when you were going to have a dinner- 
party. I should not have liked to ask 
Mr. Charles Stamford to order my fish, 
but I have no doubt he too would have 
done it, had he been asked; and as for 
the sisters, they would, as the poor peo- 
ple said, put their hand to anything. 

One day Sophy came into my cottage 
with an air of some excitement to tell me 





to the Stamfords. “Tell me how many 


that ae had sent a telegram, and was 
bringing down a large party of his fellow- 
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directors to dinner. “ Will you come, 
dear Mrs. Musgrave? Fancy! how shall 
we ever entertain these twelve business 
gentlemen?” said Sophy, in a flutter. 
“ If only some of the girls had been here! 
Not that the girls would have cared for 
these old creatures. But the worst is 
that Ursula herself is away. She went 
up to town this morning to see her great 
friend, Mrs. Biddulph. And though she 
will be back for dinner, all the responsi- 
bility will be upon Frances and me. I 
must run away now this moment to James 
the gardener, to see how many strawber- 
ries he can give us. Don’t you think it 
was tiresome of George to bring down so 
many upon us without warning? It is 
just like him—no, he is not tiresome — 
never! he is a darling! 
he does a tiresome thing.” 

And Sophy tripped away, light-footed, 
light-hearted, with no greater thought 
than the strawberries. She was still as 
slim as a girl, and there was about her all 
the eagerness and breathless mixture of 
fright and pleasure which are natural at 


eighteen. She was eighteen, spiritually 
speaking. I watched her tripping along 
in her light summer dress, and smiled ; if 


could not help it. I saw her again three 
times that day, and, indeed, I saw Mrs. 
St. Clair too, who was equally full of busi- 


ness. “Twelve men!” Mrs. St. Clair 
cried. “Is it not a nuisance? I can’t 
think how George could do it. They 


have a nice bit of villany in hand; they 
are going to cut up all our pretty view, 
and take away the poor people’s gardens ; 
and then they expect us to give them 
dinner!” 

“Did Sophy get the strawberries ?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes; more than they deserve. 
But you are coming, and you shall see.” 
She went on, waving her hand, too busy 
to talk. A dinner of twelve gentlemen 
when you have made no arrangements, 
and provided nothing but what was need- 
ed for the family, is a serious matter in a 
country place, especially when the real 
housekeeper is out of the way. 


CHAPTER II. 


ALL this time Miss Stamford knew 
nothing of what was going on. She had 
gone up to town early in the morning, and 
she had spent the day with her friend, 
who was ailing; and in the afternoon she 
had missed the usual dinner train b 
which General George always travelled, 
coming by the next one, which was about 
half an hour later. She came down in the 
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same carriage with a gentleman who, she 
afterwards admitted, attracted her atten- 
tion at once. He was a tall man — well, 
not young certainly—oldish, elderly, 
“about the same age as other people” — 
with a long face, like Don Quixote. She 
remarked him; and he remarked her ap- 
parently, showing her several little polite- 
nesses: opening and shutting the win- 
dow, etc. He was very like Don Quix- 
ote. This was the chief remark Miss 
Stamford made. 

She was a little late for dinner, having 
been taken entirely by surprise by the 
great preparations she found on her 
return. She had left everything in the 
ordinary quiet, no company expected, and 
had ordered the usual dinner for the fam- 
ily before she went away; and the sight 
of Williams the greengrocer, and Jones 
the verger, both in grand official costume, 
on duty in her own hall when she got 
back, astonished her. 

“Company, ma’am, as the general has 
brought home from town, unexpected,” 
Williams said, as he opened the door. 
Their own homely butler, Simms, had 
been promoted to the rank of major-domo 
for the moment, and was a very great per- 
sonage with two men under him. Miss 
Stamford changed her dress as quickly as 
possible, but dinner had begun before she 
got down-stairs. Mrs. St. Clair had 
taken the head of the table, and Ursula 
slid quietly into the vacant place which 
had been left for her. She nodded to me 
across the table as she sat down. She 
had not even put on her best cap, and her 
gown was anything but new. And it did 
not seem to me that Ursula Stamford was 
by any means looking her best. She was 
a little prim in appearance, though so lib- 
eral and generous in heart; and she 
looked sixty, while to my knowledge she 
was only fifty-seven. You will say that 
was not a difference which mattered 
much ; but I assure you we think a great 
deal of a year or two up here among the 
snows of life. She sat down so quietly 
that the gentleman on one side did not at 
first notice that the place was taken by 
his side, and she occupied herself with 
the other whom she happened to know. 
There was a great deal of talk going on at 
the table. Mrs. St. Clair had picked upa 
few ladies in haste to make the balance a 
little more even. Mrs. Stokes had sent 
Lucy, who was going to be married, and 
Miss Woodroof had come from the rec- 
tory, and Mrs. Sommerville, the young 
widow who was living with her brother, 
the curate. There were seven of us alto- 
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gether to thirteen gentlemen, for by way 
of making the table a little more crowded 
Charles Stamford had thought proper to 
come, though it was not his day. And we 
all talked as if our lives were at stake. 
The younger ones were much amused to 
be on duty thus, to be called upon to take 
care of the old gentlemen, and the rest of 
us understood the obligation we were 
under to talk, and worked resolutely at 
the conversation. For my part, I did 
very well, I had quite a pleasant neigh- 
bor; and, indeed, I have found that a 
great many of the mr are very 
pleasant to talk to. He told me all about 
the new railway it was intended to make, 
and a aughed at all when I de- 
clared myself an enemy to new railroads, 
in our neighborhood at least. 

“Why should you cut up our pleasant, 
smiling county?” I said. ‘“ We have all 
the railways we want, and more. I do 
not say anything against what is neces- 
sary; but why make gashes across the 
country when it is not wanted ——” 

“Gashes—I don’t think they are 
gashes,” said my neighbor. “When I 
saw the white steam flying along the val- 
ley just now, I thought it very pictu- 
resque. I allow I do not like it too near; 
but Dinglefield is as safe as if it were in 
Paradise. No railway will climb your 
peaceable heights. If there was ques- 
tion, however, of a railway into Paradise 
itself, there is the man who would do it,” 
he said, looking across the table. “Iam 
a mere innocent myself. I do what other 
people tell me: but there is the dangerous 
man. I hope, for your sake, that he will 
give his word against this, for he would 
scale the moon if he thought it likely to 
answer ——” 

I peeped between the little thickets of 
flowers with which Sophy had covered the 
table, and looked at the man thus pointed 
out to me. He was sitting by Ursula 
Stamford, but he was not talking to her — 
she, as I have said, was occupied by her 
other neighbor at her right hand. He 
was an old man, not far from seventy, ac- 
cording to appearance, with snow-white 
hair, but a beard still almost black, a com- 
bination which is generally striking. His 
features were fine, his dark eyes deeply 
sunk under eyebrows still dark like his 
beard. There was a gentleman on the 
other side of him whom he did not seem 
to care to talk to, and he was sitting 
scarcely speaking, his face in repose. 

“Do you mean that handsome old 
man?” I said. 

“Qld,” said my companion, slightly 





startled ; he was about the same age him- 
self if I had thought of it. “Well, I sup- 
pose he ¢s old,” he added, with a little 
laugh. “ You should talk to him. I don’t 
know a more interesting man; and, as I 
tell you, he is the man to whom, if there 
was a railway to be made to the moon, 
everybody would turn. If he took the 
Channel tunnel in hand he would carry it 
through.” 

“But that must be impossible,” said I. 
“TI hate the crossing; but I would not 
trust myself in a tunnel under the sea, not 
for—— But you are laughing— it is 
impossible ——” 

“‘ Impossible ! — not in the very least — 
ask Aim. I think myself he’s too specu- 
lative. But there is one thing certain. 
If Oakley took it up, it would go through. 
He’d do it. He is a man who does not 
believe in difficulties. There might be a 
great catastrophe next day, but one way 
or other he’d drive it through.” . 

I am a very quiet person myself, there- 
fore it stands to reason that I should like 
a man who drives things through. Be- 
sides, he was a handsome old man. I 
looked at him again behind the flowers, 
while my companion went on talking, and 
I saw something which interested me. 
Miss Stamford came to a pause in her 
conversation with the man at her right 
hand, and she seized the opportunity to 
turn to the man on her left. At the first 
sound of her voice his abstract coun- 
tenance lightened up. He turned hastily 
round with a look of recognition. How 
could he know Ursula Stamford, I said to. 
— His face lighted up with a gleam 
of intelligence and pleasure, and some- 
thing which, not knowing any other word, 
I can only call sweetness. He turned 
quite round to her, and began to talk with 
an interest and warmth which roused my 
immediate sympathy. I seemed to be 
looking on at an interesting scene in the 
theatre, seen from so great a distance 
that it was only the dumb-show which 
made it intelligible. And my neighbor 
carried on his discourse all the time. 

“ He has sprung from nothing,” he said. 
“T don’t know if he ever had a father. 
He began in the humblest way. The first 
time I heard of him was about thirty 
years ago, when he was struggling into 

usiness. He was not what you would 
call a young man then. (You ladies are 
hard upon age — you don’t like it talked 
about yourselves, but you stamp us down 
as old men without a bit of fellow-feel- 
ing — ” 

Here I interrupted my instructor. “I 
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thought it was a weakness of ours only to 
dislike to be called old. I thought men 
were superior to such a little vanity — as 
to so many others.” 

“ You are satirical now. You think we 
are not superior to any vanity, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if you were right. I 
was saying old Oakley was not a young 
man to start with. He was a sort of an 
engineer, self-taught, all self-taught, and 
he was trying to get into business as a 
contractor. Mrs. Musgrave,” said my 
companion solemnly, “ have you any idea 
what that man is worth now? I thought 
so, as you didn’t seemimpressed. He is 
worth more than a million, that is the 
fact — he is made of money; losses don’t 
seem to touch him. I do not suppose,” 
my friend added, with awe in his voice, 
“that he knows, how much he has ——” 

This information did not excite me as 
he expected, but I looked again between 
the geraniums at Mr. Oakley. I am afraid 
his handsome head interested me more 
than his fortune. “And there are so 
many people who have nothing at all!” 
I said; “but to look at him he might be 
a philosopher without a penny.” 

“That is just like you ladies — you 
would think more of him if he were a 
philosopher without a penny. What an 
extraordinary mistake!” cried my com- 
panion, “as if money were not a power 
quite as interesting and a great deal more 
tangible than philosophy.” 

. His countenance flushed and changed. 
He was an enthusiast for money. I have 
met many such among General George’s 
city friends: not in the sordid way we 
think of, but really as a great power. 

When Mrs. St. Clair gave the sign to 
go away, I was quite sorry to break off 
the conversation, which was so much 
more interesting than the ordinary kind 
of talk. It was a beautiful June evening, 
and, instead of going into the drawing- 
room, we all went out upon the lawn where 
Simms had laid down the great lion-skin, 
of which they are all so proud, and some 
rugs which the General brought from In- 
dia; for it is unnecessary to say that we 
elder people were a little afraid of the 
dew on the grass. But nobody could have 
taken cold on sucha night. The borders 
were all red and white with roses standing 
out against the deep green of the shrub- 
beries behind, and the colors seemed to 
pom themselves in the sky, which was 
all one flush of rose above the blue, deep- 
ening into crimson as it descended, and 
burning like fire between the trees on the 
horizon line. Dinglefield stands high, 





with the broad Thames valley lying at its 
feet, of which you could get glimpses 
through the cuttings on the western side, 
if your eyes were not dazzled with all that 
blaze of gold. Miss Stamford was tired 
with her day in town, and established her- 
self at once in her favorite basket-chair on 
the lawn. She sat there tranquil and 
happy while the rest walked about; her 
presence, her smile, the rest that seemed 
to breathe about her, gave stability and 
meaning to the whole place. She was 
only an old maid according to the vulgar, 
but you could not look at her without 
feeling sure that where she was, there 
was a home. I don’t know that it had 
ever occurred to me to think so much 
about Ursula Stamford before. There 
was something in the air which affected 
me, though I did not know how. We 
could see the lighted windows of the 
dining-room, and hear the sound of the 
voices and laughter, though at a distance ; 
and we all laughed too in sympathy, 
though we did not know what the jokes 
were. It was very pleasant and friendly, 
and rather droll. None of us had any 
particular desire to be joined by the gen- 
tlemen. We had done our duty by them, 
talked our very best to them, and flattered 
ourselves that it had all gone off very 
well; but though we were glad they were 
enjoying themselves now that our part of 
the entertainment was over, we were not 
very sorry to think that they must all go 
away shortly by the last train. And no 
heart among us, I am safe to say, beat 
one pulsation the quicker when they came 
out upon the lawn, some of them slightly 
flushed with the laughter and the good 
cheer, to take their coffee, and their leave. 
It had grown almost dark by that time, 
and the white waistcoats (for they were 
in their morning dress, and most a them 
wore white waistcoats) made a great show 
in the half-light. The greater part of 
them thanked us all for the delightful 
evening, not being quite clear which were, 
and which were not, the ladies of the 
house, but determined to fulfil all the du- 
ties of politeness. We walked with them 
to the gate to see them go, and shook 
hands with them all, though we did not 
know their names. I recollect the whole 
scene as clearly as a picture, though I 
knew at the time no reason why I should 
remember it: the dining-room brightly 
lighted, the table with all its fruit and 
flowers, and the vacant chairs pushed 
away, standing in all manner of ways: 
the drawing-room much more dim, just 
showing a glimmer of newly lighted can- 
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dies: the table on the lawn with Miss 
Stamford’s white cap and half-visible fig- 
ure close to it: and all the rest of us 
standing about telling each other how 
well it had gone off, and listening to the 
voices of the gentlemen getting fainter 
and fainter as they streamed off behind 
the shrubberies along the road to the sta- 
tion. If any one had told us_ what 
changes would come from that visit! 
But how could any one have guessed the 
changes that were to come? 

It was not the next day, but the day 
after that I met General George in the 
afternoon coming from the station. It 
was at least two hours before his usual 
time, and he was —- The sight of 
him gave me alittle shock. Something, I 
thought, must have happened. I ran over 
in my mind, as one naturally does, as I 
went up to him, the things that were most 
possible. There were nephews scattered 
about over all the world. Could it be 
that there was bad news of George This- 
tlethwaite in Ceylon, or Bertie Stamford 
at the Cape? or was it pleasanter intelli- 

ence from young Mrs. Thurston (née 
Senate Humphreys) or Lucy Thistle- 
thwaite, or one of the Lincolnshire girls? 
but that (I said to myself) would not be 
enough to bring the general home so 
much sooner than usual. When he came 
nearer, however, my mind became easier. 
He did not look unhappy, he looked puz- 
zled, and now and then a gleam like laugh- 
ter came over his face. When he saw 
me he came forward with an air of pleas- 
ure. 

“You are the very person I wanted to 
see —if you will let me, I will walk home 
with you; but let us go the back way,” 
said General George, to my intense sur- 
prise, “ for I don’t want to see my sisters 
till I have taken your advice.” 

“ My advice! before z see your sis- 
ters — before you tell Ursu/a,” I cried, 
and then the general laughed and frowned, 
and looked angry and amused all in one. 
“That is just where my difficulty lies,” 
he said. A difficulty about Ursula! it 
took away my breath. 

“ You will not believe it,” he said, “ but 
it is quite true. Charles came to me this 
morning with the absurdest question. 
He came to ask me who it was that sat 
next Mr. Oakley at dinner at Bonport on 
Tuesday — eh? what, did you notice any- 
thing?” he asked abruptly, for I had not 
been able to restrain a little exclamation. 
I have never boasted of my penetration, 
but from that moment I seemed to know 
exactly what he was going to say. 
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“T know who sat next Mr. Oakley at 
dinner,” I said. 

“ Ursula, wasn’t it? we laid our heads 
together, and from all we could make out. 
He went to Charles first to find out who 
it was, and Charles, of course, made up 
his mind that it must have been one of 
the young ladies that had made such an 
impression. He proposed Miss Wood- 
roof and then the young widow — no, no. 
Oakley said it was not a young lady. It 
was a lady whose hair was turning grey, 
who wore a cap and used a double eye- 
glass. At last the conviction forced itself 


upon me. By Jove! it was Ursula — Ur- 
suda the man was thinking of! We both 
burst out laughing in his face —— But 


afterwards,” the general added gloomily 
with a flush of displeasure, “ afterwards 
— I feel furious, Mrs. Musgrave, though 
I may not show it; and that is why I 
have come first to you.” 

“What did he want?” I said, though I 
allow there was some hypocrisy in my 
question. 

“What did he want? — you may well 
ask. Heisaman of sixty-five, older than 
Iam. He wants—to marry my sister,” 
said the general, with a half-suppressed 
outcry of rage— “a man who has risen 
from the ranks — a stranger — a —a con- 
founded ——_I beg you ten thousand 
pardons, Mrs. Musgrave; he wants to pay 
his addresses, if you please, to Ursula! 
God bless us all —did you ever hear such 
a thing? I feel much more like cursing 
than blessing, to tell the truth.” 

“ But, general, he is very rich —richer * 
than any one ever was before.” 

“ Ah, you have got bitten too,” he said, 
with a tone almost of disgust. “ That is 
what Charles says ; but whatis his money 
to me? What is it to any of us, Mrs. 
Musgrave? You would not upset all the 
order of your life and change your habits, 
and give up your own ways fora million 
of money, would you? After all, when 
you have enough to be comfortable, what 
does money matter? Even the most ex- 
travagant of women can’t put more than 
a certain number of yards of stuff into 
her dress. When you have enough, what 
does it matter whether the overplus is 
counted by hundreds or by thousands,” 
said the general, with magnanimous but 
new-born indifference. If he cared so 
little about it, why should he go to the 
City every day, I could not help saying to 
myself: and, indeed, it came to my lips 
before I knew. 

“If we all thought that,” I said, “it 
would save a great deal of trouble. Per- 
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haps you would not then have had these 
twelve gentlemen down to dinner and 
made all the mischief, general.” 

General George laughed. “Perhaps I 
shouldn’t,” he said, “ but that is different. 
It is not for the money, but the occupa- 
tion, Mrs. Musgrave ; and, of course, when 
one has money invested one wants to 
make something by it. However! My 
opinion is that it would be much better to 
say nothing about this folly to Ursula. 
To be sure,” he added, with a look of 
half-defiant assurance which he belied by 
a suspicious glance of inquiry at me, “it 
might amuse her ; but it could have no 
other effect. I don’t see why I should 
take any notice to Ursula.” 

“But Mr. Oakley—will he be satis- 
fied?” 

“ Old Oakley? Upon my werd, I don’t 
see why I should consider him or what 
will satisfy him,” said the general, grow- 
ing red; but he was uneasy. He paused, 
then turned to me again. “If you were 
in my position, what should you do?” 

“T should tell her, and let her judge ; 
after all, it is she who must decide.” 

“ Decide — judge! you speak,” cried 
General George, “as if it were possible 
—as if it might be within the bounds 
of —— Bah! do you suppose that Ursu- 
la— Ursula! my sister —would, could 
hesitate one moment?” 

“No.” Isaid “no,” half because I 
really thought so, but half because he was 
so much excited, and it was necessary 
to calm him. “I do not suppose she 
would; but still a woman should be told 
when a man —— It is the greatest com- 
pliment he can pay her, and. it is always 
flattering even when it is impossible.” 

“Flattering —a compliment! What 
can you be thinking of?” the general 
cried in high disdain, “ that an old fellow 
like that should propose to appropriate 
and take possession of —alady! 1! don’t 
say my sister, which, of course, is 
the sting of it,” he said, with a laugh, 
calming down again, “ but any lady sf 

“Dear general, forgive me,” I said, 
“ you always talk, you gentlemen, of mar- 
riage as the end of every woman’s ambi- 
tion, and you are always ready to jibe at 
those who have not attained that great 
end. Then how, when this elevation is in 
her power, do you venture to think of 
keeping her in ignorance of it?” 

He turned round upon me almost with 
violence. “Elevation!” he cried; then, 
perceiving, I suppose, by something in 
my eyes, what I meant, laughed more un- 
easily than ever. “Come,” he said, “ we 








may say silly things, I allow we all say 
silly things: but when you come to that 
—to speak of elevation for my sister 
from any offer, or that she should think it 
a compliment!— God bless us all!— 
there are a great many foolish things that 
one says, but you know better than to 
take it all for gospel. Of course when 
one speaks of women one does not think 
of —— By Jove, I am only getting 
deeper. Don’t hit a man when he is 
down, but be serious, and give me your 
advice.” 

“One does not think of one’s own sis- 
ters,” said I, for I did not mean to spare 
him, “ only of other people’s sisters, or of 
those who have nobody to stand up for 
them; but I will not be ungenerous, gen- 
eral, I will give you my advice. Tell 
Ursula, and let her judge for herself.” 

“ Judge !—she can have but one opin- 
ion. But that is what Charlie says. I 
suppose the two of you must be right,” 
said the general grudgingly. He walked 
on by my side in silence, cutting down the 
weeds by the roadside ferociously with 
his stick ; then repeated with a still more 
churlish assent, “I suppose what you two 
people of the world say must be right.” 

I smiled within myself to be called a 
woman of the world; but one must not 
take the words of an angry man to heart. 
When he came to the turn of the road 
which led to Brothers-and-Sisters he 
muttered something about getting it over, 
and took off his hat and left me without 
another word. Poor General George! 
under all his pretences at anger he was in 
agreatfright. Either he believed his own 
careless talk, and thought that a husband 
was too fine a thing for any woman to 
refuse, or else —— But I need not dis- 
cuss the vague feeling of insecurity which 
had begun to creep over him. For my 
part, I did not feel alarmed. I had more 
confidence in Ursula’s faithfulness than 
he had. At the same time the crisis was 
exciting, and I thought the time very lon 
until the evening began to darken, and 
felt myself at liberty — dinner being over 
—to run over the corner of the green 
which lay between us, as I often did in 
the evening, and see what Ursula said. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE family party was on the lawn as 
usual; Miss Stamford seated in her own 
chair with her knitting and her feet upon 
the lion-skin; while Mrs. St. Clair beside 
her, with a basket full of bright scraps, 
had been dressing dolls for a bazaar. 
Sophy was cutting off the withered roses 
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with a large pair of garden scissors; all 
their occupations were quite as usual. 
But there was an aspect about the family 
which was not usual. In the distance, the 
general’s step was audible, pacing about ; 
and there was an odor of his cigar in the 
air; all as peaceful, as homelike, as it al- 
ways was; but yet a something in the 
atmosphere which had not been there 
yesterday. As I came up with my shawl 
over my head, the general tossed his 
cigar away and came nearer, and Sophia 
put down the basket with the dead roses, 
and Mrs. St. Clair got up to get me a 
chair. The only one that had not changed 
in the least was Ursula, who raised her 
head and her eyes, and gave me a 
friendly nod as she always did. She 
went on with her knitting without any in- 
termission. It is work which does not 
demand attention, nor so much light as 
doll-dressing. They were all very glad 
to see me, more glad even than on ordi- 
nary occasions: for it was clear that 
the situation was highly feudu, as the 
French say, and that a new-comer was 
a relief. 

“What a beautiful evening!” we all 
said together, and then stopped abashed, 
as people do who have rushed into the 
same commonplace speech. 

Then Ursula added, “ Of course, that 
is the first thing we must say to each 
other. I think there never was such a 
summer —so bright, so steady, one fine 
day after another. Here is a fortnight, 
or nearly so, that we have not had one 
drop of rain.” 

“ Quite wonderful,” said I. “ The hay, 
I hear, is a sight to see. A day or two 
more, and we shall all begin to pray for 
rain. We are never content whatever we 
have ——” 

“A little variety is always pleasant,” 
Mrs. St. Clair said. Meanwhile while we 
talked about the weather, the general 
hung about over our little group like a 
storm-cloud. He did not say anything, 
but he looked tempestuous ; he, who was 
always so calm. Presently he turned 
away, and went off to say something to 
Simms, who appeared just then with a 
note or a message. 

“] suppose,” said Mrs. St. Clair, turn- 
ing to me, “you know allaboutit. George 
told us that he had met you, and told 

ou —— ” 

“ Yes, he told me;” but I did not know 
what to say; they all wore a look of agita- 
tion, except Ursula, who was as calm as 
usual— more calm than usual, I should 
have said; but, no doubt, that was only 





in comparison with the agitation of the 
rest. 

“ And I suppose you think like the rest, 
that I will jump at a husband the moment 
one is offered to me,” said Miss Stam- 
ford, witha smile. 

“ We don’t think so, Ursula. We know 
it is not the first time. It is only George 
that is so frightened, poor fellow.” 

“Why should he be so frightened?” 
Miss Stamford cried. “No; it is not the 
first time. I may take that little credit to 
myself. I might have my head turned, 
perhaps, if it had been the first time. 
But, after all, it is not so much to brag 
of. I suppose he wants somebody to take 
care of him when he gets old and feeble ; 
but he ought to have somebody younger 
than me.” 

Sixty-five is not what you would call 
young ; but it was odd how we all were of 
opinion that Mr. Oakley’s time for being 
old and feeble was still a good way off, a 
thing to come. I acknowledge that I 
shared this weakness. We were all about 
the same age, and it did not occur to us 
that we were already old. 

“He shows his sense,” said I, taking 
the part of the absent to whom nobody 
did any justice, “as well as his good 
taste. Poor man, though he is so rich, I 
am very sorry for him. I wish Ursula 
had met him twenty a ago when there 
would have been no harm ‘ 

“No harm! do you know that he is a 
nobody — a man self-made?” said Mrs. 
St. Clair; “ not a match for Ursula Stam- 
ford, if he had been ever so young.” 

“ But you did not think of that in Fia’s 
case,” said Sophy; “he was rich and you 
never said a word. You thought it quite 
reasonable. ‘What do his grandfathers 
matter to us?’ you said. I am not sure 
myself whether it does or not; but you 
said so, you know; and George proposed 
the bride and bridegroom at the wedding, 
and everybody was pleased. Now this 
Mr. Oakley is a very nice man, whatever 
_ say, for I had a good deal of talk with 
him myself; and if Ursula chose 24 

“ You should not interfere,” said Mrs. 
St. Clair; “you are always sentimental. 
Of course, if there is so much as a thought 
of a marriage, Sophy is always in favor of 
it; but to think of Ursula at her time of 
life!” 

“You all talk very much at your ease 
about Ursula,” said Miss Stamford. “I 
suppose Ursula may have a word, a little 
share in it, for herself. The way my 
family consult over me” — she said, turn- 
ing to me with a slight blush and laugh. 
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“I think George might have held his 
tongue; that would have been the more 
satisfactory way.” 

“It was my fault,” I cried, hurriedly: 
“he told me that he thought it would be 
best not to tell you. You must forgive 
me, Ursula, if I gave him bad advice; I 
thought you ought to know.” 

Before I had half said this, I saw I had 
made a mistake; but one must finish 
one’s sentence, however foolish it may 
be. Ursula suspended her knitting for 
a moment and looked at me with calm 
amazement. 

“Not tell me/” she said. “Why 
should he have kept it from me?” 

The emphasis was very slight, but it 
meant a great deal. It never occurred to 
her that a thing which concerned her so 
closely should have been kept from her- 
self; the question was why should we 
know? and I confess I felt very much 
ashamed of having any say in it, when I 
met the calm, astonished look of her eyes. 

“It is getting a little chilly,” she said, 
rising up. “I think it is time to go in- 
doors.” 

We all followed her quite humbly, and 
the general came stalking after us, more 
like a thunder-cloud than ever. He had 
been talking to poor Simms in a voice 
which was not pleasant, and he appeared 
at the drawing-room window by which we 
all entered with the large lion-skin in his 
arms. 

“T can’t have this left out all night in 
those heavy dews,” he said. I do not 
think I ever saw those signs of sup- 

ressed irritation, which are too common 
in families, among the Stamfords before. 

Next morning General George came in 
for a moment before I had breakfasted, 
to tell me for my satisfaction that all was 
right. His face was quite clear again. 
“T was a little cross last night. I fear 
you may have supposed that I for a mo- 
ment doubted my sister. Not a moment, 
Mrs. Musgrave. I have got to give him 
his answer, poor old fellow. I can’t help 
feeling a little sorry for him all the same. 
What bad luck for the poor old beggar! 
Of all the women there to hit upon the 
one who was simply hopeless! Some 
men always have that sort of fate.” 

“He showed his taste,” said I; “but I 
heard he was the luckiest man in the 
world, general; that he always succeeded 
in everything; that however wild the 
project was, he was the man to carry it 
through.” 

I said this partly in malice, I am bound 
to admit, and I was very successful. The 





general’s face clouded over again: he set 
his teeth. “He shall not succeed this 
time,” and he said something more in his 
moustache, some stronger words which I 
was not intended to hear. It was all over 
then, this odd little episode. I stood and 
watched him from my door half relieved, 
half wondering. Was it all over? I did 
not feel so satisfied or so certain as Gen- 
eral George. 

A few days of perfect quiet ensued. 
When a week passed we all felt really sat- 
isfied. It was over then? Mr. Oakley 
had accepted his refusal. To be sure one 
did not see what else he could have done, 
though I confess that I had not expected 
it for my part. However, on the Sunday 
morning the moment I looked across to 
the Stamfords’ pew after getting settled 
in my own, it seemed to me that I could 
see indications of a new event. Both 
Mrs. St. Clair and Sophy were looking at 
me when I raised my head; they could 
not restrain themselves. They gave me 
anxious, significant glances with little 
hardly perceptible signs of the head and 
hand. When the service was over, and 
we were going out, Sophy was at my 
side ina moment. We were not out of 
church actually, when I felt her arm slide 
into mine and a whisper in my ear. “She 
has got a letter!” Sophy said, all in a 
tremble of eagerness. Mrs. St. Clair 
came up on the other side as soon as we 
were clear of the stream of people. “It 
is getting really serious,” she said; “he 
will not take a refusal. It is quite 
absurd, and George is dreadfully angry. 
He is just as absurd on the other side.” 

“ And what does Ursula say?” 

“Oh, Ursula does not say anything. 
Of course we could not help knowin 
about the letter. It was very long and 
very much in earnest ——” 

‘Oh, quite impassioned !” cried Sophy. 
She had not encountered anything so ex- 
citing for years. She was pale with inter- 
est and emotion, shaking her head in 
intense seriousness. “He says that he 
appeals to her sense of justice, not to 
condemn him without a hearing. It is 
quite beautiful. I am sure he is a nice 
man.” 

“And then, you know, there is the 
other side of the question,” said Mrs. St. 
Clair seriously. “I did not quite under- 
stand when we spoke of it last. Charlie 
says he is immensely rich — not just ordi- 
narily comfortable like so many people, 
but a true millionaire. That changes the 
aspect of the matter a little, don’t you 
think? Not that I am a mercenary per- 
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son, still less Ursula; but when you come 
to think of it, wealth to that extent is 
something to be considered. Just fanc 
the good she might do,” cried the sensi- 
ble sister, “and the number of youn 
people we have looking to us! I do thin 
it is not exactly right to ignore that side 
of the question.” 

“Charlie thinks it is quite wrong,” 
said Sophy, shaking her head. 

The general had not even stopped to 
say “ Good morning” outside the church 
door as he usually did. It was his brother 
Charles who was with Ursula. The gen- 
eral walked straight home, without look- 
ing to the right hand or the left. I felt a 
great sympathy for him. It was he that 
would feel it most zfanything happened ; 
and he was the only one of the family who 
had that fantastic delicacy of sentiment 
which some of us feel for those we love, 
so that the merest touch of anything that 
could be called ridicule, seemed sacrilege 
and desecration to him. 

I must not attempt to go in detail into 
all that followed. Miss Stamford wrote 
a very beautiful letter (they all told me) 
to her antiquated lover, telling him how 
sorry she was to be the cause of any 
annoyance to him, and hoping that the 
vexation would be but temporary, as in- 
deed she felt sure it must be a that 
his proposals were quite out of the ques- 
tion. This, of course, was what every 
woman would have said in the circum- 
stances. But neitherdid Mr. Oakley take 
this for an answer. There was another 
letter by return of post in which they 
said he implored her to believe that noth- 
ing about the matter was temporary — 
that it was a question of life and death 
to him; that now was his only chance for 
happiness. Happiness! a man of sixty- 
five! For my part I could not help 
laughing, but it was no laughing matter 
for the household at Brothers-and-Sisters. 
A few days after this I met Mr. Oakley 
himself on his way to the house. He 
recognized me at once, but naturally he 
did not know who I was. He took me for 
one of the family, and came up to me car- 
rying his hat in his hand. He was a very 
handsome old man. His hair was snow- 
white, a mass of it rising up in waves 
from his forehead, with eyebrows still 
black and strongly marked, and the finest 
brilliant dark eyes. I said to myself men- 
tally: “If it had been I, I should have 
given in at once.” And his manners 
were beautiful—not the manners of 
society — the deferential respect of a man 
who knows women chiefly through books, 
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and does not understand the free and 
easy modern way of treating us. He 
kept his hat in his hand as he stood and 
spoke. “I do not know,” he said, “if I 
have the honor of speaking to a sister of 
Miss Stamford’s, but I know I met you 
there.” 

“Not a sister, but a very affectionate 
friend,” I said. His face lighted up in- 
stantly ; he almost loved me for saying 
so. “Then if that is the case we ought 
to be friends too,” he said. I was so 
much interested that I turned and walked 
with him, regardless of prudence. What 
would the Stamfords say if they saw me 
thus identifying myself with the cause of 
their assailant? but the interest of this 
strange little romance carried me away. 

“JT must see her,” he said. “ Don’t 

ou think I have a right to see her? 
hey need not surely grudge me one 
opportunity of pleading my own cause. 
No, indeed, I don’t blame them. If I 
had such a treasure —nay,” he went on 
with a smile, “ whex I have that treasure, 
I will guard it from every wind that 
blows. I don’t wonder at their precau- 
tions. But Stamford does not treat me 
with generosity; he does not trust to my 
honor: that is why I adopt his own tac- 
tics. I come to try to effect an entrance 
while he is away ——” 

“T don’t think Ursula will have you, 
Mr. Oakley,” I said. 

“ Perhaps not; but that remains to be 
seen. She has never seen me—that is, 
she has never seen the real John Oakley, 
only a director of her brother’s company, 
two different persons, Mrs. Musgrave, if 
you will allow me to say so.” 

“But she saw you before she knew 
you were a director. She travelled with 
you. You were the gentleman like Don 
Quixote ——” 

How foolish I was! Of course I ought 
not to have said it. I felt that before the 
words were out of my mouth. Such en- 
couragement as this was enough to coun- 
terbalance any number of severities. 
* Ah! I am like Don Quixote, amI1?” he 
said; and once more, and more brightly 
than ever, his handsome old face blazed 
into the brightest expression. Poor Mr. 
Oakley! I threw myself heart and soul 
into his faction after this; for indeed, as 
I afterwards heard, he had not at all a 
pleasant “time,” as the Americans say, 
that afternoon. When he sent in his 
name at Brothers-and-Sisters he was told 
that the ladies were out, and, though he 
waited, all that he managed to obtain was 
a hurried interview with Mrs. St. Clair, 
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who conveyed to him Ursula’s entreat 

that he would accept her answer as final, 
and not ask to see her. Sophy told me 
after (she must have hidden herself some- 
where, for nobody but Frances was sup- 
posed to be present) that his behavior 
was beautiful. He bowed to the ground, 
she said, and declared that no one could 
be so much interested as he was in ob- 
serving Miss Stamford’s slightest wish; 
that he would not for the world intrude 
upon her, but wait her pleasure another 
time. Mrs. St. Clair’s heart softened too, 
and she did not protest, as perhaps she 
ought to have done, against this “ other 
time.” He passed by my cottage as he 
went —m and I do not deny that I was 
in my little garden looking out. “I have 
had no luck,” he said, shaking his head, 
but still with a smile, “no luck to-day; 
but another time I shall succeed better.” 

I ran to the gate, I felt so much inter- 
ested. “Do you really think, Mr. Oak- 
ley,” I said, “that it is worth your while 
to persevere ?” 

“Worth my while?” he said; “cer- 
tainly it is worth my while: for I am in 
no hurry. I can bide my time.” 

Bide his time at sixty-five! I stood 
and looked at him as long as he was in 
sight. There is nothing like courage for 
securing the sympathy of the bystanders. 

After this the excitement ran very high 
both in the house of the Stamfords and 
in the community in general. We all 
took sides: and while General George 
made himself more and more disagree- 
able, and we all watched and spied her 
every action, Ursula was subjected all the 
time to a ceaseless assault from the other 
side. Letters poured upon her; beautiful 
baskets of flowers arrived suddenly, se- 
cretly, so that no one knew how they 
came. After a while, when the autumn 
commenced, there came hampers of game 
and of fruit, all in the same anonymous, 
magnificent way. And. then the clever 
old man found out a still more effectual 
way of siege. The Stamfords had always 
nephews who wanted appointments or 
who required to be pushed. For in- 
stance, there was young Charley of the 
Inner Temple sadly in want of a brief: 
when lo! all at once, briefs began to 
tumble down from heaven upon the young 
man. In a week he had more business 
than he knew what to do with. And 
Willie Thistlethwaite had a living offered 
to him; and Cecil, whom they were so 
anxious to place with an engineer, though 
the premium was so serious a matter, 
suddenly found a place open to him with 





no premium at all. I believe in my heart 
that it was Mr. Charles Stamford who 
helped the old lover to recommend him- 
self in this effectual, quiet way; for how 
should he have found out all the nephews 
without help? But as one of these mys- 
terious benefits after another happened 
to the distant members of the family, the 
feeling rose stronger and stronger among 
all their friends. We set down every- 
thing, from the flowers to the living, un- 
hesitatingly to Mr. Oakley; and at last 
public sentiment on the green got to 
such a pitch that whereas people had 
laughed at the whole matter at first as 
little more than a joke, everybody now 
grew indignant and protested that Ursula 
Stamford ought to be cut and sent to 
Coventry if she did not marry Don Quix- 
ote. I don’t know who had betrayed this 
description which she had haredlt given 
of him. But everybody now called him 
Don Quixote, and the whole communit 

took his cause to heart. While this feel- 
ing rose outside, a wave of the same sen- 
timent, but still more powerful, got up 
within. Mr. Charles spoke out and de- 
clared (as, indeed, he had done from the 
first) that to neglect such an opportunity of 
strengthening the family influence would 
be a mere flying in the face of Providence ; 
and then something still more extraordi- 
nary happened. Frances herself — who 
looked upon all married ladies in the light 
of prospective widows, and regarded the 
one state only as a preparation for the 
other — Frances herself suddenly threw 
off her allegiance to the general and went 
over boldly to the other side. Sophy had 
been Mr. Oakley’s champion all along. 
They began to turn upon Ursula, to ac- 
cuse her of behaving badly to her unwea- 
ried suitor — they accused her of playin 

fast and loose, of amusing herself wit 

his devotion. They raised a family out- 
cry against her, and brought down all the 
married sisters and the distant brothers 
upon her, with a storm of disapproving 
letters. “The man that has provide 

for my Cecil,” one indignant lady wrote, 
“surely, surely, deserves better at my 
sister’s hands ;” and “I really think, my 
dear Ursula, that any petty objections of 
your own should yield before the evident 
advantage to the family,” was what the 
eldest brother of all, the father of the 
young barrister, said. On the other side, 
with gloom on his face, and a sneer upon 
his lip (where it was so completely out of 
place), and a bitter jibe now and then 
about the falsity and weakness of women, 
General George stood all alone, and 
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kept a jealous watch upon her. His love 
for his favorite sister seemed to have 
turned to gall. He would have none of 
her usual services; he no longer con- 
sulted her about anything —no longer 
told her what he was going to do. It is 
to be supposed that by this cruel method 
the general intended to prove to his sis- 
ter how much kinder and better a master 
he was than any other she could aspire 
to; but if this was the case, he took a 
very curious way of showing his superi- 
ority. And Ursula stood between these 
two parties, her home and her life becom- 
ing more and more unbearable every 
ay. 

At last she took a sudden resolution. 
Sophy ran over to tell me of it late one 
September evening. There were tears 
in Sophy’s eyes, and she was full of 
awe. “ idle a has made up her mind,” 
she said, almost below her breath. “It 
is all over, Mrs. Musgrave. She has 
written him a ¢errible letter —it is quite 
beautiful, but it is something terrible at 
the same time; and she is going off 
abroad to-morrow. She says she cannot 
bear it any longer; she says we are kill- 
ing her. She says she must make an end 
of it, and that she will go away. Poor 
Mr. Oakley!” Sophy said and cried. As 
for me, I also felt deeply impressed and 
a little awe-stricken, but I had a linger- 
ing faith in Don Quixote notwithstand- 
ing all. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE had been very little time left for 
preparations, and hardly any one, Sophy 
told me, was aware they were going away. 
Except myself, no one of the neighbors 
knew. All the arrangements were hastily 
made. Ursula wanted to be gone if pos- 
sible before Mr. Oakley could take any 
further step. I went over early next 
morning to see #I could be of any use. 
Ursula was in her room, doing her pack- 
ing. To see her in her old black silk with 
her simple little cap covering her grey 
hair, and to think she was being driven 
from her home by the importunities of a 
too-ardent lover, struck me as more ridic- 
ulous than it had ever done before. She 
saw it herself, and laughed as she stood 
for a moment before the long glass, in 
which she had caught a glimpse of her- 
self. 

“TI am a pretty sort of figure for all this 
nonsense,” she said, permitting herself 
for the first time an honest laugh on the 
subject; but then her face clouded once 
more. “The truth is,’’ she said, “it 
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would all be mere nonsense, but for 
George. It is he that takes it so much 
to heart.” 

“Indeed,” said I. “I think it is not 
at all nice of the general; and I don’t 
think it would be nonsense in any case. 
There is some one else I acknowledge, 
Ursula, that I think of more than the 
general.” 

She did not say anything more. Her 
face paled, then grew red again, and she 
went on with her packing. It is needless 
to say that I was of no manner of use. 
I got rid of a little of my own excitement 
by going, that was all. I went again in 
the evening to see the last of them. It 
was a lovely September evening. There 
had been a wonderfully fine sunset, and 
the whole horizon was still flaming, the 
trees standing out almost black in their 
deep greenness, though touched with 
points of yellow, against the broad lines 
of crimson and wide openings of wistful 
green blueness in the sky. The days 
were already growing short. There is no 
time of the year at which one gets so 
much good of the sunset. As I went 
across the corner of the green, the ga- 
bles and irregular chimneys of the old 
house stood up among the heavy foliage 
against the lower band of color where the 
ay and blue died into yellow, the “ daf- 
odil sky” of the poet. They, too, looked 
black against that light, and there was a 
wistful look, I thought, about the whole 
place, protesting dumbly against its aban- 
donment. Why should people go away 
from such a pleasant and peaceful place 
to wander over the world? There wasa 
solitary blackbird singing clear and loud, 
filling the whole air with his song. I 
wonder if that song is really much less 
beautiful than the nightingale’s? I was 
thinking how blank and cold the house 
would be when they were all gone. The 
chimneys and gables already looked so 
cold, smokeless, fireless, appealing against 
the glare of the summer, which carried 
away the dwellers inside, and extinguished 
the cheerful fire of home. As I went in 
I saw the fly from the “ Barleymow” 
creeping along towards the house to carry 
the luggage tothe station. The old white 
horse came along quite reluctantly, as if 
he did not like the errand. I suppose all 
that his slow pace meant was that he had 
gone through a long day’s work, and was 
tired ; but it is so natural to convey a lit- 
tle of one’s own feelings to everything, 
even the chimneys of the old ‘house. 
There was nobody down-stairs when I 
went in. Simms told me in a dolorous 








tone that Miss Stamford was putting on 
her bonnet. 

“And I don’t like it, ma’am —I don’t 
like it — going away like this, just when 
the country’s at its nicest. If it was the 
general for his bit of sport, his shooting 
or that, I wouldn’t mind,” said Simms; 
“ but what call have the ladies got away 
from home? They’ll go a-catching fevers 
or something, see if they don’t. It’s 
tempting Providence.” 

“TI hope not, Simms,” said I; but 
Simms took no comfort from my hoping. 
He shook his head, and he uttered a 
groan as he set a chair for me in the cen- 
tre of the drawing-room. No more cosy 
corners, the man seemed to say — no 
more low seats and pleasant talk —an 
uncompromising chair in the middle of 
the room, and a business object. These 
were all of which the old drawing-room 
would be capable when the ladies were 
away. I set down Simms along with the 
house itself, protesting with all its chim- 
neys, and the old white horse lumbering 
reluctantly along to fetch the luggage, 
and the blackbird remonstrating Gediy 
among the trees. They were all opposed 
to Ursula’s departure, and so was I. 

The door opened, and Sophy came in 
more despondent than all of these sundry 
personages and things put together. 
“They are rather late—the boxes are 
just being put on to the fly. Will you 
come out here and bid her good-by?” 
said Sophy, who was limp with crying. I 
never could tell whether it was imagina- 
tion or areal quickening of my senses, 
but at that moment, as I rose to follow 
Sophy, I heard as clearly as I ever heard 
it in my life the galloping of horses on the 
dry, dusty, summer road. I heard it as 
distinctly as I hear now the soft dropping 
of the rain, a sound as different as possi- 
ble from all the other sounds I had been 
hearing — horses galloping at their very 
best, a whip cracking, the sound of a fran- 
tic energy of haste. Then I went out into 
the hall following Sophy. It must have 
been imagination, for with all these lawns 
and shrubberies round, one could not, you 
may well believe, hear passing carriages 
like that. Ursula was standing at the 
foot of the stairs in her travelling-dress. 
It was a large, long hall, more oblong than 
square, into which all the rooms opened ; 
the drawing room was opposite the outer 
door, and the general’s room (the library, 
as it was called) was further back nearer 
the stairs. He was inside, but the door 
was open. Ursula stood outside talking 
to the cook, who was to be a kind of 
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housekeeper while they were away. 
“ Don’t trouble Miss Sophy, except when 
you are perplexed yourself. On ordinary 
occasions you will do quite nicely, I am 
sure; you will do oe that is 
wanted,” she was saying in her kind, 
cheerful voice, for Ursula did not show 
any appearance of regret, though all of us 
who were staying behind were melan- 
choly. The men were hoisting up the 
remem i with which the hall was encum- 
bered on the top of the fly, which was vis- 
ible with its old white horse standin 
tired-and pensive at the open door. An 
Mrs. St. Clair appeared behind her sister, 
slowly coming down-stairs with a cloak 
over her arm and a bag in her hand. 
There was nothing left but to say good- 
by, and wish them a good journey and a 
speedy return. 

But all at once in a moment there wasa 
change. The horses I had been dream- 
ing of, or had heard in a dream, drew up 
with a whirlwind of sound at the gate. 
Then something darted across the unen- 
cumbered light beyond the fly and came 
between the old white horse and the door, 
I think he—for to use any neutral ex- 
pression about 42m from the first moment 
at which he showed himself would be im- 
possible —I think he lifted his hand to 
the men who were putting up the trunks 
to arrest them; at all events they stopped 
and scratched their heads and opened 
their mouths, and stood staring at him, as 
did Sophy and I, altogether confounded, 
yet with sudden elation in our hearts. 
He stepped past us all as lightly as any 

oung paladin of twenty, taking off his 
hat. His white hair seemed all in a mo- 
ment to light up everything, to quicken 
the place. Ursula was the last to see 
him. She was still talking quite calmly 
to the cook, though even Mrs. St. Clair 
on the stairs had seen the new incident, 
and had dropped her cloak in amazement. 
He went straight up to her, without a 
pause, without drawing breath. I am 
sure we all held ours in spellbound anx- 
iety and attention. When Ursula saw 
him standing by her side she started as if 
she had been shot—she made a hasty 
step back and looked at him, catching her 
breath too with sudden alarm. But he 
had the air of perfect self-command. 

“Miss Stamford,” he said, “ will you 
grant me half an hour’s interview before 
you go?” 

For the first time Ursula lost her self- 
possession; she fluttered and trembled 
like a girl, and could not speak for a mo- 
ment. Then she stammered out, “I hope 
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you will excuse me. We shall be — late 
for the train.” 

“ Half an hour?” he said; “I only ask 
half an hour — only hear me, Miss Stam- 
ford, hear what I have got to say. I will 
not detain you more than half an hour.” 

Ursula looked round her helplessly. 
Whether she saw us standing gazing at 
her I cannot tell, or if she was conscious 
that the general behind her had come out 
to the door, and was standing there pet- 
rified, staring like the rest of us. She 
looked round vaguely, as if asking aid 
from the world in general. And whether 
her impetuous old lover took her hand 
and drew it within his arm, or if she ac- 
cepted his arm, I cannot say. But the 
next thing of which we were aware was 
that they passed us, the two together, 
arm in arm into the drawing-room. He 
had noted the open door with his quick 
eye, and there he led her trembling past 
us. Next moment it closed upon the mo- 
mentous interview, and the chief actors in 
this strange scene disappeared. We 
were left all gazing at each other — Sophy 
and I at one side of the hall, Mrs. St. 
Clair on the stairs, where she stood as if 
turned to stone, her cloak fallen from her 
arm; and the general at the door of his 
room with a face like a thunder-cloud, 
black and terrible. We stared at each 
other speechless, the central object at 
which we had all been gazing withdrawn 
suddenly from us. There were some ser- 
vants also of the party, Simms standing 
over Miss Stamford’s box, the address of 
which he affected to be scanning, and the 
cabman scratching his head. -We all 
looked at each other with ludicrous blank 
faces. It was the general who was the 
first to speak. He took no notice of us. 
He stepped out from his door into the 
middle of the hall, and pointed imperi- 
ously to the box. “Take all that folly 
away,” he said harshly, and with another 
long step strode out of the house and dis- 
appeared. 

He did not come back till late that 
night, when all thoughts of the trains had 
long departed from everybody’s head. 
Before that time need I say it was all 
settled? I had always been doubtful my- 
self about Ursula. She had been afraid 
of making a joke of herself by a late mar- 
riage. She had shrunk, perhaps, too, at 
her time of life from all the novelty and 
the change; but even at fifty-seven a 
woman retains her imagination, and it had 
been captivated in spite of herself by the 
bit of strange romance thus oddly intro- 
duced into her life. Is any one ever old 
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enough to be insensible to the pleasure of 
being singled out and pursued with some- 
thing that looked like real passion? Ido 
not suppose so; Ursula had been alarmed 
by the softening of her own feelings ; she 
had been remorseful and conscience- 
stricken about her secret treachery to her 
brother. In short, I had felt all along 
that she must have had very little confi- 
dence in herself when she was driven to 
the expedient of running away. 

They would not let me go, though I 
felt myself out of place at such a moment, 
so that I had my share in the excitement 
as I had in the suspense. And after all 
the struggle and the suspense it is incon- 
ceivable how easy and natural the settle- 
ment of the matter seemed, and what 
a relief it was that it should be decided. 

As soon as the first commotion was 
over, Mrs. St. Clair came to me, took my 
hands in hers and led me out by the open 
window. “George!” she said to me with 
a little gasp. “What shall we do about 
George? How will /e take it? and if he 
comes in upon us all without any prepara- 
tion, what will happen? I don’t know 
what to do?” 

“He must know what has happened,” 
said I; “he saw there was only one thing 
that could happen. He must know what 
he has to expect.” 

Mrs. St. Clair clasped her hands to- 
gether. What with the excitement and 
the pleasure and the pain the tears stood 
in her eyes. “Ursula was always his 
favorite sister,” she said; “how will he 
take it? and where is he? wandering 
about, making himself wretched this mel- 
ancholy night.” 

It was not in reality a melancholy night. 
It was dark, and the color had gone out 
of the sky, which looked of a deep er 
blue between the black tree-tops which 
swayed in the wind. Mrs. St. Clair shiv- 
ered a little, partly from the contrast 
with the bright room inside, partly from 
anxiety. “Where can he be? where can 
he be wandering?” she said. We had 
both the same idea—that he must have 
gone into the woods and be wandering 
about there in wild resentment and dis- 
tress. ‘“ And we must not stay out here, 
or Mr. Oakley will think something is 
wrong, and Ursula will be unhappy,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

It was then I proposed that I should 
stay outside to break the news to the 
general when he appeared —a_ proposal 
which after a while Mrs. St. Clair was 
compelled to accept, though she protested 
—for after all my absence would not be 
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remarked, and it was easy to say that I 
had gone home, as I meant todo. But I 
cannot say that the post was a pleasant 
one. I walked about for some time in 
front of the house, and then I came and 
sat down in the porch “for company.” 
There was nothing, as I have said, spe- 
cially melancholy about the night, but the 
contrast of the scene within and this with- 
out struck the imagination. When a door 
opened the voices within came with a kind 
of triumph into the darkness where the 
disappointed and solitary brother was wan- 
dering: and so absorbed was I in thoughts 
of General George and his downfall that I 
almost missed the subject of them, who 
came suddenly round the corner of the 
house when I was not looking for him. It 
was he who perceived me, rather than I 
who was on the watch for him. “ You 
here, Mrs. Musgrave !” he said, in amaze- 
ment. I believe he thought, as I started 
to my feet, that I had been asleep. 

“General!” I cried then in my con- 
fusion. “ Stop here a moment, do not go 
in. I have something to say to you.” 

He laughed, which was a sound so un- 
expected that it bewildered me. “My 
kind friend,” he said, “have you stayed 
here to break the news to me? But it is 
unnecessary —from the moment I saw 
Oakley arrive I knew how it must be. 
Ursula has been going—she has been 
going. I have seen it for three or four 
weeks past.” 

“ And, general! thank heaven, you are 
not angry, you are taking it in a Christian 
way.” 

He laughed again, a sort of angry laugh. 
“ Am I taking it in a Christian way ? 
am glad you think so, Mrs. Musgrave. 
When a thing cannot be cured it must be 
endured, you know. I am out of court — 
I have no ground to stand upon, and he is 
master of the field. I don’t mean to make 
her unhappy, whatever happens. Is he 
here still?” 

“Yes,” I said, trembling. He offered 
me his arm precisely as Mr. Oakley had 
offered his to Ursula. “Then we'll go 
and join them,” he said. 

This was how it all ended. There was 
not a speck on his boots or the least trace 
of disorder. Instead of roaming the woods 
in despair, as we thought, he had been 
quietly drinking Lady Denzil’s delightful 
tea, and playing chess with Sir Thomas. 
They had seen nothing unusual about 
him, we heard afterwards, and never knew 
that he ought to have been starting for 
the Continent when he walked in that 
evening, warmly welcomed, to tea —which 





shows what sentimental estimates we 
women form about the feelings of men. 
The marriage took place very soon 
after. Mr. Oakle bought Hillhead, the 
finest place in the neighborhood, very 
soon after; he was sorich that he bought 
a house whenever he found one that 
pleased him, as I might buy an old blue 
china pot. The one was a much greater 
extravagance to me than the other was to 
him. And they lived very happy ever 
after, and nobody, so far as I know, has 
ever had occasion to regret this love at 
first sight at sixty — this elderly romance. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
A SIDING AT A RAILWAY STATION, 


I, 


SOME years ago I was travelling by 
railway, no matter whence or whither. I 
was in a second-class carriage. We had 
been long on the road, and had still some 
distance before us, when one evening our 
journey was brought unexpectédly to an 
end by the train running into a siding. 
The guards opened the doors, we were 
told that we could proceed no further, and 
were required to alight. The passengers 
were numerous and of all ranks and sorts. 
There were third class, second, first, with 
saloon carriages for several great persons 
of high distinction. We had ministers of 
state, judges on circuit, directors, leading 
men of business, idle young men of fam- 
ily who were out amusing themselves, an 
archbishop, several ladies, and a duke and 
duchess with their suite. These favored 
travellers had Pullman cars to them- 
selves and occupied as much room as was 
allotted to scores of plebeians. I had 
amused myself for several days in observ- 
ing the luxurious appurtenances by which 
they were protected against discomfort 
—the piles of cushions and cloaks, the 
baskets of dainties, the novels and maga- 
zines to pass away the time, and the pro- 
found attention which they met with from 
the conductors and station-masters on the 
line. The rest of us were a miscella- 
neous crowd —commercial people, law- 
yers, artists, men of letters, tourists mov- 
ing about for pleasure or because they 
had nothing to do; and in the third-class 
carriages, artisans and laborers in search 
of work, women looking for husbands or 
for service, or beggars flying from starva- 
tion in one part of the world to find it 
follow them like their shadows, let them 
go where they pleased. All these were 
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huddled together, feeding hardly on such 
poor provisions as they carried with them 
or could pick up at the stopping-places. 
No more consideration was shown them 
than if they had been so many cattle. 
But they were merry enough: songs and 
sounds of laughter came from their win- 
dows, and notwithstanding ail their con- 
veniences, the languid-looking fine people 
in the large compartments seemed to me 
to get through their journey with less 
enjoyment after all than their poor fellow- 
travellers. These last appeared to be 
of tougher texture, to care less for being 
jolted and shaken, to be better-humored 
and kinder to one another. They had 
found life go hard with them wherever 
they had been, and could be as happy in 
one place as in another. 

The intimation that our journey was for 
the present at an end came on most of us 
as an unpleasant surprise. The grandees 

ot out in a high state of indignation. 

hey called for their servants, but their 
servants did not hear them, or laughed 
and passed on. The conductors had for- 
gotten to be obsequious. All classes on 
the platform were suddenly on a level. 
A beggar-woman hustled the duchess as 
she was standing astonished because her 
maid had left her to carry her own bag. 
The patricians were pushed about among 
the crowd with no more concern than if 
they had been common mortals. They 
demanded loudly to see the station-mas- 
ter. The minister complained angrily of 
the delay ; an important negotiation would 
be imperilled by his detention, and he 
threatened the company with the displeas- 
ure of his department. A consequential 
eg who had just heard of the death of 

is elder brother was flying home to take 
his inheritance. A great lady had se- 
cured, as she had hoped, a brilliant match 
for her daughter; her work over, she had 
been at the baths to recover from the dis- 
sipation of the season. Difficulty had 
risen unlooked for, and unless she was at 
hand to remove it, the worst consequences 
might be fearéd. A banker declared that 
the credit of a leading commercial house 
might fail unless he could be at home on 
the day fixed for his return: he alone 
could save it. A solicitor had the evi- 
dence in his portmanteau which would 
determine the succession to the lands and 
title of an ancient family. An elderly 
gentleman was in despair about his young 
wife whom he had left at home; he had 
made a will by which she was to lose his 
fortune if she married again after his 
death, but the will was lying in his desk 





unsigned. The archbishop was on his 
way to a synod where the great question 
was to be discussed whether gas might be 
used at the altarinstead of candles. The 
altar candles were blessed before they 
were used, and the doubt was whether 
gas could be blessed. The right rever- 
end prelate conceived that if the gas- 
tubes were made in the shape of candles 
the difficulty could be got over, but he 
feared that without his moderating influ- 
ence the majority might come to a rash 
decision. All these persons were clamor- 
ing at their various anxieties with the 
most naive frankness, the truth coming 
freely out, whatever it might be. One 
distinguished-looking lady in deep mourn- 
ing, with a sad, gentle face, alone was 
resigned and hopeful. It seemed that 
her husband had been stopped not long 
before at the same station. She thought 
it possible that she might meet him again. 

The station-master listened to the com- 
plaints with composed indifference. He 
told the loudest that they need not alarm 
themselves. The State would survive the 
absence of the minister. The minister, 
in fact, was not thinking of the State at 
all, but of the party triumph which he 
expected; and the peerage which was to 
be his reward, the station-master said 
would now be of no use to him. The 
youth had a second brother who would 
succeed instead of him, and the tenants 
would not be inconvenienced by the 
change. The fine lady’s daughter would 
marry to her own liking instead of her 
mother’s, and would be all the happier for 
it. The commercial house was already 
insolvent, and the longer it lasted the 
more innocent people would be ruined by 
it. The boy whom the lawyer intended 
to make into a rich baronet was now work- 
ing industriously at school, and would 
grow up a useful man. If a great estate 
fell in to him he would be idle and disso- 
lute. The old man might congratulate 
himself that he had escaped so soon from 
the scrape into which he had fallen. His 
wife would marry an adventurer and 
would suffer worse from inheriting his 
fortune. The archbishop was commended 
for his anxiety. His solution of the can- 
dle problem was no doubt an excellent 
one; but his clergy were now provided 
with a harmless subject to quarrel over, 
and if it was adopted they might fall out 
over something else which might be seri- 
ously mischievous. 

“ Do you mean, then, that you are not 
going to send us forward at all?” the 
minister inquired sternly. 
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** You will see,” the station-master an- 
swered with a curious short laugh. I 
observed that he looked more gently at 
the lady in mourning. She had said noth- 
ing, but he knew what was in her mind, 
and though he held out no hope in words 
that her wish would be gratified, he smiled 
sadly, and the irony passed out of his 
face. 

The crowd, meanwhile, were standing 
about the platform whistling tunes or 
amusing themselves, not ill-naturedly, at 
the distress of their grand companions. 
Something considerable was happening. 
But they had so long experienced the ups 
and downs of things that they were pre- 
pared for what fortune might send. They 
had not expected to find a paradise where 
they were going, and one place might be 
as good as another. They had nothing 
belonging to them except the clothes they 
stood in and their bits of skill in their 
different trades. Wherever men were, 
there would be need of cobblers and tail- 
ors and smiths and carpenters. If not, 
they might fall on their feet somehow if 
there was work to be done of any sort. 

Presently a bell rang, a door was flung 
open, and we were ordered into a waiting- 
room, where we were told that our lug- 

age was to be examined. It was a large, 

arely furnished apartment like the sad/e 
@’attente at the northern railway station 
at Paris. A rail ran across, behind which 
we were all penned; opposite to us was 
the usual long table, on which were piled 
boxes, bags, and portmanteaus, and _ be- 
hind them stood a row of officials, in a 
plain uniform with gold bands round their 
caps, and the dry, peremptory manner 
which passengers accustomed to defer- 
ence so particularly dislike. At their 
backs was a screen extending across the 
room, reaching half way to the ceiling; 
in the rear of it there was apparently an 
Office. 

We each looked to see that our partic- 
ular belongings were safe, but we were 
surprised to find that we could recognize 
none of them. Packages there were in 
plenty, alleged to be the property of the 
passengers who had come in by the train. 
They were arranged in the three classes 
— first, second, and third — but the pro- 
portions were inverted: most of it was 
labelled as the luggage of the travellers 
in fustian, who had brought nothing with 
them but what they carried in their hands ; 
a moderate heap stood where the second- 
class luggage should have been, and some 
of superior quality, but none of us could 
make out the shapes of our own trunks. 





As to the grand ladies and gentlemen, the 
innumerable articles which I had seen 
put as theirs into the van were nowhere 
to be found. A few shawls and cloaks 
lay upon the planks, and that was all. 
There was a loud outcry, but the officials 
were accustomed to it, and took no notice. 
The station- master, who was still in 
charge of us, said briefly that the saloon 
luggage would be sent forward in the next 
train. The late owners would have no 
more use for it, and it would be delivered 
to their friends. 

The late owners! Were we no longer 
actual owners, then? My individual loss 
was not great, and, besides, it might be 
made up to me, for I saw my name on a 
strange box on the table, and being of 
curious disposition, the singularity of the 
adventure made it interesting to me. 
The consternation of the rest was inde- 
scribable. The minister supposed that 
he had fallen among Communists, who 
disbelieved in property, and was begin- 
ning a speech on the elementary condi- 
tions of society, when silence was called, 
and the third-class passengers were or- 
dered to advance, that their boxes might 
be opened. Each man had his own care- 
fully docketed. The lids flew off, and 
within, instead of clothes and shoes and 
dressing apparatus and money and jewels 
and such like, were simply samples of 
the work which he had done in his life. 
There was an account-book also, in which 
was entered the number of days which he 
had worked, the number and size of the 
fields, etc., which he had drained and 
enclosed and ploughed, the crops which 
he had reaped, the walls which he had 
built, the metal which he had dug out 
and smelted and fashioned into articles 
of use to mankind, the leather which he 
had tanned, the clothes which he had 
woven — all entered with punctual exact- 
ness ; and on the opposite page, the wages 
which he had received, and the share 
which had been allotted to him of the 
good things which he had helped to create. 

Besides his work, so specifically called, 
there were his actions — his affection for 
his parents, or his wife and children, his 
self-denials, his charities, his purity, his 
truth, his honesty, or, it might be, ugly 
catalogues of sins and oaths and drunk- 
enness and brutality. But inquiry into 
action was reserved for a second inves- 
tigation before a higher commissioner. 
The first examination was confined to the 
literal work done by each man for the 
general good —how much he had con- 
tributed, and how much society had done 
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for him in return; and no one, it seemed, 
could be allowed to go any farther without 
a certificate of having passed this test 
satisfactorily. With these workmen, the 
balance in most instances was found 
enormously in their favor. The state of 
the case was so clear that the scrutiny 
was rapidly got over, and they and their 
luggage were passed in to the higher 
court. A few were found whose boxes 
were empty, who had done nothing useful 
all their lives, and had subsisted by beg- 
ging and stealing. These were ordered 
to stand aside till the rest of us had been 
disposed of. 

The saloon passengers were taken next. 
Most of them, who had nothing at all to 
show, were called up together, and were 
asked what they had to say for them- 
selves. A well-dressed gentleman, who 
spoke for the rest, said that the whole in- 
vestigation was a mystery to him. He 
and his friends had been born to good 
fortunes, and had found themselves, on 
entering upon life, ——_ provided for. 
They had never been toid that work was 
required of them, either work with their 
hands or work with their heads — in fact, 
work ofanykind. It was right, of course, 
for the poor to work, because they could 
not honestly live otherwise. For them- 
selves, they had spent their time in amuse- 
ments, generally innocent. They had 
paid for everything which they had con- 
sumed. They had stolen nothing, taken 
nothing from any man by violence or 
fraud. They had kept the command- 
ments, all ten of them, from the time 
when they were old enough to understand 
them. The speaker at least declared that 
he had no breach of them on his own 
conscience, and he believed he might say 
as much of his companions. They were 
superior people, who had been always 
looked up to and well spoken of, and to 
call upon them to show what they had 
done was against all reason and equity. 

“Gentlemen,” said the chief official, 
“we have heard this many times; yet as 
often as it is repeated we feel fresh aston- 
ishment. You have been in a world 
where work is the condition of life. Not 
a meal can be had by any man that some 
one has not worked to produce. Those 
who work deserve to eat; those who do 
not work deserve to starve. There are 
but three ways of living: by working, by 
stealing, or by begging. Those who have 
not lived by the first have lived by one of 
the other two. And no matter how supe- 
rior you think yourselves, you will not 
pass here till you have something of your 








own to produce. You have had your 
wages beforehand — ample wages, as you 
acknowledge yourselves. What have you 
to show?” 

“Wages!” the speaker said. “We 
are not hired servants; we received no 
wages. What we spent was our own. 
All the orders we received were that we 
were not todo wrong. We have done no 
wrong. I appeal to the higher court.” 

But the appeal could not be received. 
To all who presented themselves with 
empty boxes, no matter who they were or 
how excellent their characters appeared 
to one another, there was the irrevocable 
answer, “ No admittance, till you come 
better furnished.” All who were in this 
condition, the duke and duchess among 
them, were ordered to stand aside with 
the thieves. The duchess declared that 
she had given the finest parties in the 
season, and as it was universally agreed 
that they had been the most tedious, and 
that no one had found any pleasure there, 
a momentary doubt rose whether they 
might not have answered some useful 
purpose: but no evidence of this was 
forthcoming ; people had attended them 
because they had nothing else to do. 
And she and her guests had been alike 
unprofitable. Thus the large majority of 
the saloon passengers was disposed of. 
The minister, the archbishop, the lawyer, 
the banker, and others, who, although 
they had no material work credited to 
them, had yet been active and laborious 
in their different callings, were passed to 
the superior judges. 

Our turn came next — ours of the sec- 
ond class — and a motley gathering we 
were. Busy we must all have been, from 
the multitude of articles which we found 
assigned to us. Manufacturers with their 
wares, solicitors with their lawsuits, doc- 
tors and clergymen with the bodies and 
souls which they had saved or lost, au- 
thors with their books, painters and sculp- 
tors with their pictures and statues. But 
the hard test was applied to all that we 
had produced — the wages which we had 
received on our side, and the value of our 
exertions to mankind on the other — and 
imposing as our performances looked 
when laid out to be examined, we had 
been paid, most of us, out of all propor- 
tion to what we were found to have de- 
served. I was reminded of a large com- 
partment in the Paris Exhibition where 
an active gentleman, wishing to show the 
state of English literature, had collected 
copies of every book, review, pamphlet, or 
newspaper which had been published in a 
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single year. The bulk was overwhelming, 
but the figures were only decimal points, 
and the worth of the whole was a fraction 
above zero. A few of us were turned 
back summarily among the thieves and 
the fine gentlemen and _ ladies —specu- 
lators who had done nothing but handle 
money which had clung to their fingers in 
passing through them, divines who had 
preached a morality which they did not 
practise, and fluent orators who had made 
speeches which they knew to be non- 
sense, philosophers who had spun out of 
moonshine systems of the universe, dis- 
tinguished pleaders who had defeated jus- 
tice while they established points of law, 
writers of books upon subjects of which 
they knew enough to mislead their read- 
ers, purveyors of luxuries which had added 
nothing to human health or strength, phy- 
sicians and apothecaries who had pre- 
tended to knowledge which they knew 
they did not possess, — these all, as the 
contents of their boxes bore witness 
against them, were thrust back into the 
rejected herd. 

There were some whose account stood 
better as having at least produced some- 
thing of real merit, but they were cast on 
the point of wages; modest excellence 
had come badly off; the plausible and un- 
scrupulous had thriven and grown rich. 
It was tragical, and evidently a surprise 
to most of us, to see how mendacious we 
had been: how we had sanded our sugar, 
watered our milk, scamped our carpenter- 
ing and mason’s work, literally and meta- 
phorically ; how in all things we had been 
thinking less of producing good work 
than of the profit which we could make 
out of it; how we had sold ourselves to 
tell lies and act them, because the public 
found lies pleasant and truth expensive 
and troublesome. Some of us were mani- 
fest rogues who had bought cheap and 
sold dear, had used false measures and 
weights, had made cotton pass for wool, 
and hemp for silk, and tin for silver. The 
American pedlar happened to be in the 
party who had put a rind upon a grind- 
stone and had sold it as a cheese. These 
were promptly sifted out and placed with 
their fellows; only persons whose ser- 
vices were on the whole greater than the 
pay which they had received were allowed 
their certificates. When my own box was 
opened, I perceived that though the wages 
had been small the work done seemed 
smaller still, and I was surprised to find 
myself among those who had passed. 

The whistle of a train was heard at 
this moment coming in upon the main 
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line. It was to on in half an hour, 
and those who had been turned back were 
told that they were to proceed by it to the 
place where they had been originally 
going. They looked infinitely relieved at 
the news ; but, before they started, a few 
questions had to be put to them, and a 
few alterations made which were to affect 
their future. They were asked to explain 
how they had come to be such worthless 
creatures. They gave many answers, 
which came mainly to the same thing. 
Circumstances had been against them. 
It was all owing to circumstances. They 
had been badly brought up. They had 
been placed in situations where it had 
been impossible for them to do better. The 
rich people repeated that they had never 
been informed that any work was expected 
of them. Their wants had all been pro- 
vided for, and it was unfair to expect that 
they should have exerted themselves of 
their own accord when they had no mo- 
tive for working. If they only had been 
born poor all would have gone well with 
them. The cheating tradesman declared 
that the first duty of a shopkeeper, ac- 
cording to all received principles, was to 
make money and better his condition. It 
was the buyer’s business to see to the 
quality of the articles which he purchased ; 
the shopkeeper was entitled to sell his 
wares at the highest price which he could 
get for them. So, at least, it was believed 
and taught by the recognized authorities 
on the subject. The orators, preachers, 
newspaper-writers, novel writers, etc., etc., 
of whom there were a great many, appealed 
to the crowds who came to listen to them 
or bought and read their productions. 
Tout le monde, it was said, was wiser than 
the wisest single sage. They had given 
the world what the world wished for and 
approved; they had worked at supplying 
it with all their might, and it was extreme- 
ly hard to blame them for guiding them- 
selves by the world’s judgment. The 
thieves and vagabonds argued that they 
had been brought into existence without 
their consent being asked; they had not 
wished for it. Although they had not 
been without their pleasures, they re- 
garded existence on the whole as a nui- 
sance which they would gladly have been 
spared. Being alive, however, they had 
to keep alive; and for all that they could 
see, they had as full a right to the good 
things which the world contained as any- 
body else, provided they could get them. 
They were called thieves. Law and lan- 
guage were made by the property owners, 
who were their natural enemies. If so 
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ciety had given them the means of living 
honestly they would have found it easy to 


be honest. Society had done nothing for 
them — why should they do anything for 
society? 


So, in their various ways, those who had 
been “plucked” defended themselves. 
They were all delighted to hear that they 
were to have another chance; and I was 
amused to observe that though some of 
them had pretended that they had not 
wished to be born, and had rather not 
have been born, not one of them pro- 
tested against being sent back. All they 
asked was that they should be put in a 
new position, and that the adverse in- 
fluences should be taken off. I expected 
that among these adverse influences they 
would have mentioned the faults of their 
own dispositions. My own opinion had 
been that half the misdoings of men came 
from congenital defects of character which 
they had brought with them into the 
world, and that constitutional courage, 
right-mindedness, and practical ability 
were as much gifts of nature or circum- 
stance as the accidents of fortune. A 
change in this respect was of more conse- 
quence than in any other. But with 
themselves they were all apparently satis- 
fied, and they required only an improve- 
ment in their surroundings. The altera- 
tions were rapidly made. The duchess 
was sent to begin her life again in a 
laborér’s cottage. She was to attend the 
village school, and rise thence into a 
housemaid. The fine gentleman was 
made a ploughboy. The authors and 
preachers were to become mechanics, and 
bound apprentices to carpenters and 
blacksmiths. A philosopher who, having 
had a good fortune and unbroken health, 
had insisted that the world was as good 
as it could be made, was to be born blind 
and paralytic, and to find his way through 
life under the new conditions. The 
thieves and cheats who pretended that 
their misdemeanors were due to poverty, 
were to find themselves, when they ar- 
rived in the world again, in palaces sur- 
rounded with luxury. The cup of Lethe 
was sent round. The past became a 
blank. They were hurried into the train; 
the engine screamed and flew away with 
them. 

“ They will be all here again in a few 
years,” the station-master said, “and it 
will be the same story over again. 1 
have had these very people in my hands 
a dozen times. They have been tried in 
all positions, and there is still nothing to 
show, and nothing but complaints of cir- 
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cumstances. For my part I would put 
them out altogether.” “How long is it 


to last?” I asked. ‘“ Well,” he said, “it 
does not depend on me. No one passes 
here who cannot prove that he has lived 
to some purpose. Some of the worst I 
have known made at last into pigs and 
geese, to be fatted up and eaten, and 
made of use in that way. Others have 
been asses and mules. All animated 
creatures tend to take the shape at last 
which suits their character.” 

The train was scarcely out of sight 
when again the bell rang. The scene 
changed as at a theatre. The screen 
was rolled back, and we who were left 
found ourselves in the presence of four 
grave-looking persons like the board of 
examiners whom we remembered at col- 
lege. We were called up one by one. 
The work which had passed the first or- 
deal was again looked into, and the qual- 
ity of it compared with the talent or 
faculty of the producer, to see how far he 
had done his best; whether anywhere he 
had done worse than he might have done 
and knew how to have done; while be- 
sides, in a separate collection, were the 
vices, the sins, the selfishnesses and ill 
humors, with, in the other scale, the acts 
of personal duty, of love and kindness and 
charity, which had increased the happi- 
ness or lightened the sorrows of those 
connected with him. These last, I ob- 
served, had generally been forgotten by 
the owner, who saw them appear wit 
surprise, and even repudiated them with 
protest. In the work, of course, both 
material and moral, there was every 
gradation both of kind and merit. But 
while nothing was absolutely worthless, 
everything, even the highest achieve- 
ments of the greatest artist or the great- 
est saint, fell short of absolute perfection. 
Each of us saw our own performances, 
from our first ignorant beginnings to 
what we regarded as our greatest tri- 
umph; and it was easy to trace how 
much of our faults were due to natural 
deficiencies and the necessary failures of 
inexperience, and how much to self-will 
or vanity or idleness. Some taint of 
mean motives, too, some desire of reward, 
desire of praise or honor or wealth, some 
foolish self-satisfaction, when satisfaction 
ought not to have been felt, was to be 
seen infecting everything, even the very 
best which was presented for scrutiny. 

So plain was this that one of us, an 
earnest, impressive-looking person, whose 
own work bore inspection better than that 
of most of us, exclaimed passionately that, 
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so far as he was concerned, the examiners 
might spare theirlabor. From his earliest 
years he had known what he ought to do, 
and in no instance had he ever completely 
done it. He had struggled; he had con- 
quered his grosser faults; but the farther 
he had gone, and the better he had been 
able to do, his knowledge had still grown 
faster than his power of acting upon it; 
and every additional day that he had 
lived, his shortcomings had become more 
miserably plain to him. Even if he could 
have reached perfection at last, he could 
not undo the past, and the faults of his 
youth would bear witness against him and 
call for his condemnation. Therefore, he 
said, he abhorred himself. He had no 
merit which could entitle him to look for 
favor. He had labored on to the end, but 
he had labored with a full knowledge that 
the best which he could offer would be 
unworthy of acceptance. He had been 
told, and he believed, that a high spirit, 
not subject to infirmity, had done his 
work for him, and done it perfectly, and 
that if he abandoned all claim on his own 
account, he might be accepted for the 
sake of what another had done. This, 
he trusted, was true, and it was his sole 
dependence. In the so-called good ac- 
tions with which he seemed to be cred- 
ited, there was nothing that was really 
good; there was not one which was alto- 
gether what it ought to have been. 

He was evidently sincere, and what he 
said was undoubtedly true—true of him 
and true of every one. Even in the vehe- 
mence of his self-abandonment a trace 
lingered of the taint which he was con- 
fessing, for he was a polemical divine; 
he had spent his life and gained a rep- 
utation in maintaining this particular 
doctrine. He believed it, but he had not 
forgotten that he had been himself its 
champion. 

The examiner looked kindly at him ; but 
answered, “ We do not expect impossibil- 
ities ; and we do not blame you when you 
have not accomplished what is beyond 
your strength. Only those who are them- 
selves perfect can do anything perfectly. 
Human beings are born ignorant and 
helpless. They bring into the world with 
them a disposition to seek what is pleas- 
ant to themselves, and what is pleasant is 
not always right. They learn to live as 
they learn everything else. At first they 
cannot do rightly at all. They improve 
under teaching and practice. The best 
only arrive at excellence. We do not find 
fault with the painter on account of his 
first bad copies if they were as good as 
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could be looked for at his age. 


Every 
craftsman acquires his art by degrees, 
He begins badly; he cannot helpit.... 


It is the same with life. You learn to 
walk by falling down. You learn to live 
by going wrong and experiencing the 
consequences of it. We do not record 
against a man ‘the sins of his youth’ if 
he has been honestly trying to improve 
himself. We do not require the same 
self-control ina child as in aman. We 
do not require the same attainments from 
all. Some are well taught, some are ill 
taught, some are not taught at all. Some 
have naturally good dispositions, some 
have naturally bad dispositions. Not 
one has had power ‘to fulfil the law,’ as 
you call it, completely. Therefore, it is 
no crime in him if he fails. We reckon 
as faults those only which arise from idle- 
ness, wilfulness, selfishness, and deliber- 
ate preference of evil to good. Each is 
judged according to what he has received. 
To do otherwise would be unjust.” 

I was amused to observe how pleased 
the archbishop looked while the examiner 
was speaking. He had himself been en- 
gaged in controversy with this gentleman 
on the share of “ good works ” in justify- 
ing a man, and if the examiner had not 
taken his side in the discussion he had at 
least demolished his adversary. The 
archbishop had been the more disinter- 
ested in the line which he had taken, as 
his own “ works,” though in several large 
folios, weighed extremely little ; and, in- 
deed, had it not been for passages in his 
early life — he had starved himself at col- 
lege that he might not be a burden upon 
his widowed mother — I do not know but 
that he might have been sent back into 
the world to serve as a parish clerk. 

For myself, there were questions which 
I was longing to ask, and I was trying to 
collect my courage to speak. I wanted 
chiefly to know what the examiner meant 
by “natural disposition.” Was it that a 
man might be born with a natural capac- 
ity for becoming a saint, as another man 
with a capacity to become a great artist or 
musician, and that each of us could only 
grow to the limits of his natural powers? 
and, again, were idleness, wilfulness, self- 
ishness, etc., etc., natural dispositions ? 
for in that case —— 

But at the moment the bell rang again, 
and my own name was called. There was 
no occasion to ask who I was. In every 
instance the identity of the person, his 
history, small or large, and all that he 
had said or done was placed before the 
court so clearly that there was no need for 
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extorting a confession. There stood the 
catalogue inexorably impartial, the bad 
actions in a schedule painfully large, the 
few good actions veined with personal 
motives which spoiled the best of them. 
In the way of work there was nothing to 
be shown but certain books and other 
writings, and these were spread out to be 
tested. A fluid was poured on the pages, 
the effect of which was to obliterate en- 
tirely every untrue proposition, and to 
make every partially true proposition grow 
faint in proportion to the false element 
which entered into it. Alas! chapter 
after chapter vanished away, leaving the 
paper clean as if no compositor had ever 
labored in setting type for it. Pale and 
illegible became the fine-sounding para- 
graphs on which I had secretly prided 
myself. A few passages, however, sur- 
vived here and there at long intervals. 
They were those on which I had labored 
least and had almost forgotten, or those, 
as I observed in one or two instances, 
which had been selected for special repro- 
bation in the weekly journals. Some- 
thing stood to my credit, and the worst 
charge of wilfully and intentionally set- 
ting down what I did not believe to be 
true was not alleged against me. Igno- 
rance, prejudice, carelessness; sins of 
infirmity — culpable indeed, but not cul- 
pable in the last degree ; the water in the 
ink, the commonplaces, the ineffectual 
sentiments; these, to my unspeakable 
comfort, I perceived were my heaviest 
crimes. Had I been accused of absolute 
worthlessness, I should have pleaded 
guilty in the state of humiliation to which 

was reduced; but things were better 
than they might have been. I was flatter- 
ing myself that when it came to the 
wages question, the balance would be in 
my favor: so many years of labor — such 
and such cheques received from my pub- 
lisher. Here at least I held myself safe, 
and I was in good hope that I might 
scrape through. The examiner was good- 
natured in his manner. A reviewer who 
had been listening for my condemnation 
was beginning to look disgusted, when 
suddenly one of the walls of the court be- 
came transparent, and there appeared an 
interminable vista of creatures —creat- 
ures of all kinds from land and water, 
reaching away into the extreme distance. 
They were those which in the course of 
my life I had devoured, either in part or 
whole, to sustain my unconscionable car- 


cass. There they stood in lines with sol- 
emn and reproachful faces —oxen and | 
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calves, sheep and lambs, deer, hares, rab- 
bits, turkeys, ducks, chickens, pheasants, 
grouse, and partridges, down to the larks 
and sparrows and blackbirds, which I had 
shot when a boy and made into puddings. 
Every one of doom had come up to bear 
witness against their murderer; out of sea 
and river had come the trout and salmon, 
the soles and turbots, the ling and cod, 
the whiting and mackerel, the smelts and 
whitebait, the oysters, the crabs, the lob- 
sters, the shrimps. They seemed liter- 
ally to be in millions, and I had eaten 
them all. I talked of wages. These had 
been my wages. At this enormous cost 
had my existence been maintained. A 
large ox spoke forthe rest. “ Weall,” he - 
said, “were sacrificed to keep this cor- 
morant in being, and to enable him to 
produce the miserable bits of printed 
paper which are all that he has to show 
for himself. Our lives were dear to us. 
In meadow and wood, in air and water, 
we wandered harmless and innocent, en- 
joying the pleasant sunlight, the light of 
heaven and the sparkling waves ; we were 
not worth much; we have no pretensions 
to high qualities. If the person who 
stands here to answer for himself can 
affirm that his value in the universe was 
equivalent to the value of all of us who 
were sacrificed to feed him, we have no 
more to say. Let it be so pronounced. 
We shall look at our numbers, and we 
shall wonder on the judgment, but we 
shall withdraw our complaint. But for 
ourselves we say freely that we have long 
watched him — him and his fellows — and 
we have failed to see in what the superi- 
ority of the human creature lies. We 
know him only as the most cunning, the 
most destructive, and, unhappily, the 
longest lived of all carnivorous beasts. 
His delight is in killing. Even when his 
hunger is satisfied he kills us for his mere 
amusement.” 

The oxen lowed approval, the sheep 
bleated, the birds screamed, the fishes 
flapped their tails. I, for myself, stood 
mute and self-condemned. What answer 
but one was possible? Had I been my- 
self on the bench I could not have hesi- 
tated. I heard my sentence : — 

“ You passed your first examination by 
mistake ; you must go back to the place 
from which you came, and when you ap- 
pear again before us may you have a bet- 
ter account to render of yourself. This 
only we can allow you. Though you 
have been unworthy you have not been 
wholly unworthy. Against this array of 
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accusation a small fraction of good desert 
is standing to your credit. Therefore it 
shall be with you as if you had not been 
stopped at this station for the present. 
You shall not begin a new existence 
again in some other form to devour fresh 
hundreds of thousands of creatures like 
these that have come to witness against 
you; you shall take up your life where it 
was dropped and finish it to its natural 
end, and if you can find any better em- 
ployment for your remaining years than 
that of book-writing, I advise you to take 
to it.” J. A. F. 


From Nature. 
GALILEO AND THE APPLICATION OF 
MATHEMATICS TO PHYSICS.* 


Two hundred and ninety-eight years 
ago to-day (November 5, 1581) Galileo 
Galilei, then a boy between seventeen and 
eighteen, matriculated as a medical stu- 
dent in the University of Pisa. At that 
time medicine was perhaps the least sat- 
isfactory of scientific studies, and though 
his family had influential professional 
connections, the empirical maxims and 
the semi-metaphysical reasons by which 
they were supported never caught the 
oung man’s fancy or satisfied his intel- 
lect. We first hear of him listening out- 
side the door in which Ricci, the court 
mathematician of Florence, who hap- 
pened to be spending some time at Pisa 
with the grand duke, taught the pages a 
little Euclid. For a couple of months 
Galileo neglected his medicine, and greed- 
ily absorbed his Euclid through the key- 
hole till he found some chance opportunity 
of introducing himself to the professor, 
who was delighted with his new pupil. 
Ricci presented him with a volume of 
Archimedes, and the great mathematician 
and physicist of Syracuse became the 
spistienl father of the young Italian stu- 
dent. In spite of the straitened circum- 
stances of his family, and the chances of 
fortune that awaited him in a decorous 

rosecution of his regular medical stud- 
ies, he deserted them, and attached him- 
self to Ricci. 

Watching one day the long swing of a 
lamp hung from the roof of a church, we 
are told that he noted the times it took in 


* An Introductory Lecture, by William Jack, M.A., 
LL.D., ¥.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow, formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 





oscillation after oscillation, and found that 
though the arc through which it swept 
died down till it was scarcely visible, the 
time it took from each farthest right hand 
point to the succeeding farthest left hand 
point of its sweep was always the same. 
He applied the knowledge he had gained 
at once to the more accurate measure- 
ment of the regularity of the pulse-beats. 
The observation of the student, and the 
immediate practical application of it, was 
the sure forerunner of the greatness of 
the man. He knew that science is meas- 
urement three centuries before Comte 
laid it down as the definition of mathe- 
matics, or Marks had been born to cari- 
cature the maxim in his diploma picture. 
At that time the Peripatetic philosophy 
was dominant over Europe, and tyran- 
nized in Italy. The followers of Aris- 
totle naturally travestied the errors of 
their master. In his own time Aristotle 
was a genuine observer of nature, and, 
as Galileo afterwards said of him, he 
would have been the last to dispute a fact 
because it contradicted his preconceived 
opinions. His followers, who were not 
observers, had constituted a universe on 
high a-friori principles. They taught 
that there were two great classes of things 
perishable and terrestrial, one heavy, 
tending by an irresistible law of their 
essential nature to the mathematical cen- 
tre of the universe, the other light, and 
tending irresistibly away from it. Things 
imperishable and extra-terrestrial moved 
by a like necessity in everlasting circles 
round the centre of all things. A body 
of two pounds’ weight, having more ten- 
dency to the centre than a body of one 
pound, must fall faster, and acquire a 
greater velocity in an equal time. With 
a-priori principles like these observation 
was superfluous. Galileo questioned 
them and put them to the examen rigoro- 
sum of experiment. The explanation of 
the isochronism of the larger or smaller 
swings of the pendulum lay in the fact 
that though when the moving lamp started 
from a higher point it had further to fall, 
it began to fall more nearly perpendic- 
ularly and faster, and it swept through its 
larger arc with a greater velocity at every 
point. When he took two such pendu- 
lums of equal length, to the end of one 
of which a lamp weighing one pound was 
fastened, and to the end of the other a 
weight of two pounds, Galileo found that 
their times of oscillation were the same. 
The Peripatetic dictum of the greater 
gravity of heavier bodies was in contra- 
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diction with this simple fact. Galileo 
took the two weights to the top of the 
hanging tower of Pisa, and let them fall. 
They fell at the same or practically the 
same instant. Though the simultaneous 
thud of these two weights on the ground 
was the death-blow of the Peripatetic as- 
sumption, it was not enough to convince 
teachers who had grown grey in teaching 
it. But a moment’s thought now will 
serve to show us not merely that it is so, 
but why it must be so. Instead of the 
mass of two pounds, imagine for a mo- 
ment that the two pounds are made up of 
two single pound weights, each identical 
in shape and material with the other mass 
of one pound, and that all three drop to- 
gether. All three will come to the ground 
together. If the two pound weights are 
made to adhere to each other by ever so 
thin a film of glycerine, there will be no 
strain on the film, and they will not sep- 
arate. If an imaginary section is cut 
through a single mass of two pounds 
there will equally be no strain or shearing 
force along that section. The tendency 
of the two single pounds downwards is 
twice as great as that of the one pound, 
but it has to move two masses instead of 
one. Ten runners who keep abreast of 
each other do ten times the work of an 
eleventh runner on the-other side of the 
course. Man for man, each does the 
same work, and each man’s work has the 
same effect in producing the racing speed 
of each. An imaginary or real thread 
might tie the ten together, but there 
would be no strain on the thread, which 
would not snap, if their rates of running 
were the same. 

Galileo often returned to the pendulum, 
and completely established the laws of its 
motion in ordinary small oscillations. He 
showed that though the weights at the end 
of the string have no effect on the times 
of oscillation the length of the string has, 
that these times are twice as long for a 
string four times as long, three times for 
one nine times as long, and always in the 
proportion of the square roots of the 
lengths. In proving this he had to inves- 
tigate motion along a slope or inclined 
plane, and it was he who first showed 
that whatever the incline, the speed ac- 
quired by a body moving on it depends 
not on the amount of ground it has cov- 
ered on the plane itself, but on the verti- 
cal drop between its starting-point from 
rest, and its position at any moment. 
The pendulum moves along an arc of a 
circle, and something very like that arc 
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would be got by drawing instead of it 
small froth of the circle from point to 
point in it successively. The smaller 
these successive chords become the 
nearer the sum total of them is to the arc, 
and the motion of a heavy particle con- 
strained to move down them is substan- 
tially the same as that of the bob at the 
end of the pendulum. These successive 
chords are so many inclined planes, and 
the movement of the weight down the 
entire series, is identical with the swing 
of the bob in the arc. More is necessary 
to establish this completely than Galileo 
was able to supply. In passing from 
plane to plane the particle must be sup- 
posed to make a slight rebound at each, a 
rebound which is less for each, according 
as the change of slope from one to the 
other becomes less and less, but the num- 
ber of the planes, and therefore of the 
rebounds, increases in the same propor- 
tion as the slope of each to each dimin- 
ishes. To reduce the swing of the bob 
in its arc to the fall of the mass down the 
planes it is necessary to show that the 
effect of this great number of small re- 
bounds is negligible, and Galileo had not 
advanced far enough in the fluxional 
calculus to show it. 

The principle that the speed at any 
point of the downward slope depends only 
on the vertical drop between the two po- 
sitions of the particle, is true independent 
of friction which lowers the speed attained 
in a constant proportion. But it would 
have been difficult to establish the truth 
stated in this way by ordinary experiment. 
What is the speed attained, and how are 
we to recognize it? As the body goes 
downwards it is increasing in speed from 
moment to moment. It is easy to time a 
railway train running at a uniform rate. 
When the first quarter milestone he no- 
tices flies past him, a passenger sees, let 
us suppose, that the second hand of his 


| watch is at five seconds, while at the next 


quarter milestone it is at twenty, at the 
third thirty-five, at the fourth fifty. 
Every one of these equal intervals is 
swept over by the train in fifteen seconds, 
or a quarter of a minute. The train is 
going at the regular rate of a quarter 
mile per quarter minute, or a mile a min- 
ute, or sixty miles an hour. Had the 
intervals of time noted been different, the 
problem would obviously have been much 
more complicated. Let us suppose that 
the two first five and twenty, are as be- 
fore, that the next is forty, and that at the 
fourth the second hand of the watch has 
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again come round to five seconds past the 
minute. In that case the first quarter- 
mile interval is done in fifteen seconds, 
the next in twenty, the third in twenty- 
five. If the rates were uniform for each 
interval these figures would give us sixty 
miles an hour for the first quarter mile, 
forty-five miles per hour for the next, 
thirty-six miles an hour for the third. 
The train is slackening speed, and these 
are the average rates during the time 
spent in covering each of these quarter 
miles. But the train does not drop sud- 
denly from one to the other, and nothing 
in nature does so. Point by point it has 
a different rate, and the question, What 
is the rate at any point? is not easily an- 
swered. How, then, are we to measure 
the rate of speed at a point when that 
rate is constantly changing? We must 
seek some necessary consequence of any 
law of change which we suppose, and we 
must transform the question, the answer 
of which it is difficult to verify, into one 
which it will be easy to subject to an ex- 
perimental test. Galileo appealed to 
mathematics, and showed that if his the- 
ory, that the velocity depends on the ver- 
tical drop, be true, the amount of the 
vertical drop must be four times as great 
for two seconds, and nine times as great 
for three seconds, as for one second, and 
he set himself to compare the real with 
the theoretic result. 

Let us consider what seems a simple 
thing, a fall in space, where there is no 
inclined plane at all. What is the 
amount of fall for so many seconds? 
The difficulty in answering accurately is 
that for even a short time the fall is very 
large. It is of no use distinguishing be- 
tween a fall of sixteen feet, for instance, 
and one of twenty and a fourth feet, if the 
times of description, which are one sec- 
ond and one and one eighth second, are 
too nearly the same to be distinguished 
by our measurement of time. In Galileo’s 
day the measurements of time were only 
beginning to be a little delicate, chiefly 
through his own discoveries, and an error 
of one eighth of a second in measure- 
ment is obviously easy to make, when 
one of four feet is not easy. In the sim- 
pler case of free fall, therefore, Galileo 
could not compare spaces and times con- 
veniently, because his measures of space 
were so much more accurate than those 
of time. The experimental test can be 
more readily applied to the inclined plane 
because the fall is slower, and there is no 
other vital alteration in the conditions of 
the problem. 





It is necessary to form some hypothe- 
sis about the law which the falling body 
obeys, to deduce the mathematical conse- 
quences of that law, to select one of them 
which admits of an immediate and satis- 
factory experimental verification. This 
was what Galileo did. He believed that 
the force on the falling body was proba- 
bly due to the mass of the earth, and that 
it was at least likely that it would be the 
same all through the motion, as the parti- 
cle all through it is practically equally far 
from the centre of that mass. A constant 
force must be measured by its constantly 
producing the same effect in the same 
time, and the first obvious effect of any 
force on a falling body is, like the effect 
of getting up steam on a locomotive, the 
change of speed which it produces from 
moment to moment. If this be uniform 
—so much extra speed put on every 
second — there must be some way of con- 
necting mathematically the easily meas- 
urable spaces and times instead of the 
less practicable but more direct speeds 
and times, and the question whether the 
result and the theory at the back of it 
agree can be tested over and over again 
by experiment. The two answers do 
agree, and they agree in every case. The 
theory, therefore, is right, unless some 
other theory about the effect of forces 
can be found to lead to the same result. 
The hypothesis about the earth force, 
that when a body falls from rest its 
speed will be increased by the same 
amount in every equal time interval, and 
that the speed of any body will be in- 
creased just as much as that of any other, 
is atrue hypothesis. A ten-pound weight 
falls neither faster nor slower than a one 
pound one. If the earth alone be acting 
on both, a feather falls as fast as a guinea. 
It is so in vacuum, though in ordinary air, 
of course, it is different. A force always 
the same, producing, that is to say, 
always the same amount of change of 
speed in the same time, is acting on every 
equal particle of matter at the earth’s 
surface. To test this theory we can ap- 
peal practically to the inclined plane, 
rough or smooth. The force on a body 
falling along it at any moment bears a 
fixed proportion to that in a free fall; a 
very small proportion, if the plane has 
only a very — slope. Obviously the 


length of the line along such a plane, 


down which a body runs in a second, is 
a very small proportion of that of the free 
fall in the same time. In the latter case, 
what to Galileo’s power of measuring 
time was an almost imperceptible differ 
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ence involved a very marked difference 
in the spaces gone through, so that it was 
difficult to verify the law. In the former 
the spaces needed to be measured for 
experiments lasting even a few seconds 
become reasonable. In three seconds a 
body falling freely from the top of a 
steeple one hundred and forty-four feet 
high would fall to the bottom, and it 
would only take five seconds to fall down 
Tennant’s stalk, but it is easy to make a 
plane such that a body will only fall down 
fourteen feet along it in three seconds. 

It was in connection with his x 
tions of motion on a plane that Galileo 
laid down the principle that perhaps 
serves best as the basis of the theory of 
balancing forces, the principle of what is 
called virtual velocities. Every one is 
familiar with it, in the ordinary maxim, 
that what is gained in speed is lost in 
power. In the board laid across a fallen 
tree, on which children see-saw, the lighter 
child is put at the extremity of the longer 
arm. With a plank twelve feet long, a 
child fifty pounds’ weight will be balanced 
against one seventy pounds’ weight when 
the plank rests on the tree seven feet from 
the light child’s end, and five feet from 
the heavy one’s. When they swing, the 
amount of swing is proportional to the 
distances from the fixed point. If the 
plank moves so that the child at the seven- 
feet end rises through seven inches, the 
other goes down through five. In ever 
case like this, where forces are in. equi- 
librium on a system, we can imagine a 
motion given, every point moving accord- 
ing to the geometrical circumstances. 
Let us imagine such a motion. When 
two forces act on a system and keep it at 
rest, multiply the space through which the 
point of application of each force moves, 
referred to the line in which the force acts, 
' bythe measure of the force. When there 
is equilibrium the resulting quantities are 
equal and of opposite signs. The one 
child weighing fitty pounds rises vertically 
through seven inches, and we may call 
the product three hundred and fifty inch- 
pounds upwards. The seventy-pounds 
child moves in the same time five inches 
downwards, and the product, which is 
three hundred and fifty inch-pounds down- 
wards, is equal and opposite to the other. 
If there is equilibrium it must always be 
so; if it is so there must be equilibrium. 
It was to Galileo that we owe this most 
fruitful of statical principles. It can 
easily be extended to the case when any 
number of forces act at any number of 
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points on a body or a system, but it was 
not tilla century later that John Bernouilli 
could state it in all its generality, or show 
how admirably it serves as a sufficient 
basis for the whole theory of equilibrium. 

These laws of falling bodies and of 
virtual velocities marked the greatest ad- 
vance in mechanical science since the 
world began. The nature of the earth’s 
common action on all bodies at its surface 
had, in fact, been ascertained. The ques- 
tion that had been put directly to nature 
had been completely answered, and the 
answer was final. 

The Peripatetics had a singular notion 
of what they called inertia. According 
to them, a body had a natural tendency to 
move at a given speed straight towards 
the centre of the earth if it were heavy, 
and straight away from it if it were light. 
The continuance of that natural motion, 
in that direction, at that speed was en- 
sured by inertia. Strike the body in that 
or in any other direction, and an imme- 
diate change takes place, but it is a 
change which disappears if the body is 
moving in a vacuum. In ordinary air it 
is kept up, because the air behind, from 
which the body is suddenly taken away 
when it is struck, instantly closes up, and 
strikes it like a spring which has been let 
go. At every new position it leaves air, 
and air springs after it to keep it going. 
As far as it was then possible, Galileo 
worked out the consequences of this 
theory and those of his own, which was 
that stated in Newton’s first law of mo- 
tion —that except where any external 
force operates, motion in any direction at 
a certain rate will continue indefinitely 
in that direction at the same rate. The 
result was that the old theory was proved 
to be wrong. As with the first law of 
motion, so with the second. It is sub- 
stantially this, that when a force acts on 
a particle in motion, it produces the same 
effect in changing that motion as it would 
if, before it began to act, the body were 
at rest. Suppose a particle moving with 
a speed which may be described as ten 
feet per second northward and eight feet 
per second eastward. Let a force sud- 
denly act on it, the effect of which is to 
change its rate of going to seventeen feet 
per second northward and thirteen feet 
per second eastward. The amount gained 
is an addition of speed of seven feet per 
second northward and three feet per sec- 
ond eastward. Imagine the same force 
acting on a particle identical with the 
former, but initially at rest. It will make 
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that particle begin to move from rest at 
the same rate of seven feet per second 
northward and three feet per second east- 
ward which it gained in the former mo- 
tion. The effect in changing rate has 
been the same as if the body had been at 
rest, and the whole effect on the eastward 
direction has been the same as it would 
have been had there been nothing to 
affect it in a northerly direction. 

It was through the combination of these 
two principles that Galileo was able to 
solve another and more difficult problem. 
Until they were verified by the success of 
millions of predictions founded on them, 
they were not so much principles as theo- 
ries or hypotheses. A fulfilled prediction 
of any complicated phenomenon raises the 
hypothesis on which it has been explained 
to the dignity of a probable truth. Let 
a bullet be started in an oblique direction 
at a certain speed — we can predict, by 
applying these two principles, the way in 
which it will move and the course it will 
follow. Let us take one which is sent off 
at a rate of speed compounded of thirty- 
two feet per second vertical and twenty 
feet per second horizontal. At every 
point of its path, it will keep both these 
rates except so far as gravity changes 
them, and gravity will do by it as a mov- 
ing body just what it would do by a body 
starting from rest. To the latter it would 
give a downward speed of thirty-two feet 
per second in a second. In a second it 
will give just enough downward speed, 
therefore, to annihilate the upward speed 
of the bullet. Aftera second, it will have 
ceased to have any upward speed, but it 
will go on with the horizontal speed of 
— feet per second. In its first sec- 
ond the bullet has moved away from its 
starting-point twenty feet in a horizontal 
direction and sixteen feet upward, be- 
cause a fall of sixteen feet from rest is 
needed to generate that velocity of thirty- 
two feet per second downward, which is 
wanted to destroy the upward velocity of 
the amount with which it started. At the 
end of the first second it has reached its 
new position by a certain path. Till the 
bullet comes to the ground again another 
second will suffice, during which it will 
fall through sixteen feet vertically, and 
acquire a speed of thirty-two feet per 
second downward as it started with thirty- 
two feet per second upward, and it will 
move horizontally twenty feet further 
from the starting-point. When the sec- 
ond second closes, the particle has again 
reached the ground by a path which is 





the left-handed facsimile of that by which 
it rose. 

There are thus three measurable things, 
all consequences of our fundamental laws. 
Does the bullet rise sixteen feet? does it 
strike the ground forty feet away from 
where it started? does it take two seconds 
todoitin? Nature answers that all these 
things are so. If we take some means of 
making the bullet record or picture its 
path on a board or paper we shall have a 
still completer answer to the question. 
Galileo’s mathematics were enough to 
show him that if these two laws were 
true the curve described must be a parab- 
ola— except so far as it is slightly mod- 
ified by the resistance of the air —and 
the parabola calculated is the parabola 
described. Such a proof is all but con- 
clusive. Every point in the path really 
found has thus been predicted as the 
mathematical consequence of these two 
laws, and when this prediction is repeated 
and confirmed in every experiment, doubt 
vanishes, the laws are securely estab- 
lished, and the secret of nature has been 
found. 


From The Spectator. 
CONGENITAL WASTEFULNESS. 


A NOTABLE pauper is said to have died 
last week in Chorlton workhouse, at the 
age of sixty-four. The clerk to the 
board, who may be presumed to know the 
facts, informed the guardians that the 
deceased, Charles Cartwright, was a man 
of education, and had once possessed 
very considerable means. He had run 
through two fortunes, one of £40,000 and 
one of £80,000, spending the money, it 
would seem, chiefly in an ostentatious 
style of life, and when utterly destitute 
had betaken himself to the workhouse, 
where he lived quietly, and apparently 
contentedly, for many years, earning a 
few luxuries for himself by writing poems 
for the country papers, and sermons for 
neighboring clergymen. Occasionally his 
friends would take him away and grant 
him an allowance, but their efforts were 
always useless, as he instantly resumed 
his old habits, frequented the dearest res- 
taurants, smoked the most expensive ci- 
gars, and drove about in cabs. At last 
he died, in the workhouse, having never, 
the clerk thought, been unhappy, though 
the chairman on that point snubbed the 
clerk, asking if he supposed that any con- 
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tented man would ever write sermons. 
We are not, of course, responsible for 
the story, which we take from a Manches- 
ter paper; but there is nothing primd 
facie improbable in it, though it might be 
necessary, if the exact truth were want- 
ed, to halve or quarter the two fortunes ; 
for every one has known in his own expe- 
rience an instance or two of the strange 
disease which we have called “ congeni- 
tal wastefulness,” which seems incurable, 
and which every year contributes its 
quota to the “ human drift,” always filling 
the wards of English workhouses. The 
extent of that drift is often misappre- 
hended. A politician with unusual means 
of knowing the truth once told us that 
this was the one fact in connection with 
the working of the poor-law which most 
Englishmen did not know, — that from a 
third toa half of the adult indoor paupers 
in the kingdom constituted a “human 
drift,” a residuum from the population of 
persons who, from accident, mental 
weakness, long-continued drinking, or 
physical infirmities, could not, under any 
circumstances, be relied on to earn their 
own living. But for poor-relief or char- 
ity, they must die horribly. To these 
must be added a few whom ill-luck at- 
tends so persistently, that their lives 
seem to be one continuous misfortune — 
and a continuous misfortune is as con- 
ceivable as a temporary one —and many 
in whom wastefulness seems to be a con- 
genital mental disease. They are not 
merely expensive persons. Expensive 
people are very often not essentially ex- 
travagant, being perfectly capable of 
economy, and even of parsimony, after a 
certain limit, fixed in their own minds, 
has been reached or passed. They will 
not live, so to speak, upon a thousand a 
year, but if they have two thousand they 
are perfectly capable of putting away five 
hundred, their mental standard of need- 
ful expenditure being fifteen hundred. 
Men of this kind are ruined every year in 
heaps, and their friends denounce their 
extravagance ; but they are not so much 
extravagant as unable to practise self- 
denial before an ideal standard of com- 
fort or freedom existmg in their own 
minds has been reached. They are not 
so much weak or incapable as dominated 
by an ideal, usually, but not always, of 
the baser and more selfish kind, — a pas- 
sion, for instance, for a certain luxurious 
order in the household, which, of all 
“ reasonable ” fancies, costs most money. 
We have known such a man, for instance, 
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insist that his wife should have a maid, 
when the butcher had gone unpaid for 
years ; yet, on inheriting a thousand a 
ear, he showed himself a saving man. 
is necessity was that his wife should 
not be unattended. Nor are these spend- 
thrifts exactly extravagant, or rather, they 
are much more. The merely extravagant 
man has usually in him a high apprecia- 
tion of money, revels in the luxuries it 
will bring rather than in expenditure it- 
self, and constantly develops, at some 
turning-point or other of his life, an in- 
clination to the gentlemanly vice of ava- 
rice. The great majority of extravagant 
men, and still more of extravagant wom- 
en, are very greedy of money, and ready 
to do things to obtain it of which prudent 
people, or even ordinary Englishmen, 
whose character is generally one of pru- 
cence shot with a disposition to occa- 
sional extravagance, would be heartily 
ashamed. The true spendthrifts, who 
arrive ultimately at the workhouse, are 
very different from these. They seem to 
be absolutely impatient of the possession 
of money, to be eager to be rid of it, to 
be without a conception of its value, or 
of its relation to the things they want. 
They seem to like cost, and would rather 
give a sovereign to a cabman for a shil- 
ling ride, than be at the trouble of waiting 
till the change was counted. They ap- 
pear, in fact, impatient of money till it is 
changed into something else, usually per- 
ishable, —a state of mind which, to most 
men, seems impossible, but is so frequent 
and so well marked that it has added a 
proverb to the colloquial tongue. Noth- 
ing is commoner than to hear a man de- 
scribed as one whose “money burns a 
hole in his pocket,” who frets under the 
possession of cash till he has, in some 
way or other, usually a senseless way, got 
rid of his resources. The impulse even 
exists, and exists strongly sometimes, in 
men who are aware of it and are vexed 
by it, as by any other weakness or selfish- 
ness they have detected in themselves, 
and who take elaborate and usually futile 
precautions against it. There must be 
scores of men, educated men, in London 
alone, who habitualiy leave their money 
at home, feeling a certainty that if the 
keep it about them they will be impelled, 
as by a passion they cannot master, to 
fling it away before they return home. 
One would have thought that the self-con- 
trol necessary to induce the man to leave 
his money at home would be strong 
enough to induce him to keep it in his 
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possession, but it is not so; and there are 
spendthrifts who, while they would fling 
away their last sovereign, if they-had it 
in gold, become, when it comes to draw- 
ing a cheque, ordinarily prudent men. 
The momentary check dissipates the mo- 
mentary desire. 

The spendthrift passion, when it rises 
to the kind of mania which, if the Chorl- 
ton guardians’ story is true, must have 
possessed Charles Cartwright, seems to 
the majority of Englishmen who have 
sense enough to observe, so abnormal 
and unaccountable, that it is regarded 
and treated as a mania, and rather ex- 
cused than condemned, on the distinct 
ground that it cannot be consistent with 
perfect mental health. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is consistent, and that it has 
a discoverable root in very ordinary char- 
acter. It has been the ill-luck of the 
writer to be compelled to study the mania 
in several separate instances, and he has 
become convinced that its cause is neither 
carelessness, nor indifference to money, 
nor want of foresight, — but uncontroll- 
able, or at least uncontrolled, secret wil- 
fulness. Modern manners constrain men 
to such a degree, at least as regards ex- 
ternal conduct, that we are apt to forget 
how strong wilfulness in some men is, 
and how liable it is to become abnormally 
powerful in the few directions in which it 
can be exercised without discredit. The 
delight of the wilful is to indulge the will, 
to feel power, especially in small things ; 
and in their expenditure they can indulge 
the desire almost to the utmost. Money 
is nothing to them but a source of power, 
and as a source of power they use it, in 
little things as in large, senselessly or 
wisely, selfishly or generously, according 
to their dispositions. If the desire to 
give is in them, they give, without refer- 
ence to their banker’s account. If the 
wish is merely to escape trouble, they 
pay all they have with them; the object 
is not the possession of anything, as it is 
with the extravagant, but the gratifica- 
tion momentarily of the momentary will. 
Many spendthrifts never accumulate pos- 
sessions at all. The lad of this kind with 
a hundred a year will spend half of it on 
hansoms, because his will, constantly 
arising, is to go quickly or avoid fatigue; 
and the man with five thousand a year 
will give, or fling away, or waste fifty 
thousand of his fortune, rather than deny 
himself his grand pleasure, which he de- 





fines to himself.as having his own way at 
once. He does not want to secure any- 
thing, but to do something which happens 
to involve excessive cost. If he likes 
trees, he must have trees,.as Louis XIV. 
had them, in a desert. Charles Cart- 
wright probably disliked the workhouse 
as much as most men, but when taken 
out of it the dominant wilfulness revived, 
and was gratified in the only possible way, 
by expenditure, till his relatives gave him 
up. The expenditure was, it is said, on 
luxuries ; but he certainly was not luxu- 
rious, or he would not have stopped in 
a workhouse, living on workhouse fare. 
He did not want luxuries particularly, but 
he did want, with an overmastering crave, 
to enjoy his own will, to go his own way, 
to make his volition executive, even about 
the quality of his cigar. The disposition, 
under favoring circumstances, produces 
Theebau, or Caligula, or any other tyrant, 
and under restrictive circumstances pro- 
duces the true spendthrift, the man who, 
to use Lytton Bulwer’s illustration, if he 
wants to hit a sparrow, and is standing 
on grass, will shy half-crowns at it. 

What is the cure? There is none, ex- 
cept the cultivation of self-control, the 
want of which is in this matter very often 
not detected until it is too late. The boy 
is seen to throw away his money, but that 
is set down to foolishness, not abnormal 
wilfulness, until it is too late to apply the 
necessary compression, and give the will 
tone to resist mere wilfulness. In the 
man, there is no cure except the strong 
constraint of circumstance, and to that 
the spendthrift should be left, as to the 
only benefactor who can do real good. 
A week’s hunger may be a cure, but noth- 
ing short of that kind of pressure is of 
the least use, and even that very often 
fails. We doubt if hunger would have 
taught Leigh Hunt, as described by his 
friends, not by Charles Dickens, to keep 
his money; and the next thing to hunger, 
workhouse life, had no influence whatever 
upon the pauper who died last week at 
Chorlton. He was not lazy, and he was 
not truly contented. He could write ser- 
mons for shillings to buy a few things 
with, but he could not, when he had 
money, forego the one gratification it 
gave him,—the realization of his own 
momentary will. It is in most of us, we 
fear, this spendthrift instinct, but most of 
us keep it within bounds. 











